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100 Years Ago: Battle of Nashville 


The End Came 
On Shy's Hill 


* * 
Granny White Pike, Harding Place 


* 


Marks the Scene of Hood's Defeat 


By HUGH WALKER 


HUNDRED YEARS ago the thunder of heavy 
guns shook homes around Nashville. Powder 
smoke curled around proud battle flags of the 
Blue and the Gray. The cries of wounded men, the 
harsh commands of officers and the popping of 
small arms fire echoed off the hills. 
At 4 o'clock, on the afternoon Hillsboro Pike. 


of December 16, the artillery 
fire suddenly ceased around a 
high hill west of Granny White 


Map on back 
page of section. 


knowing that — to prepare 
for battle. He did what he 
could. 

First Hood ordered the con- 
struction of small redoubts or 
fortifications on his flanks, 
intended to check enemy at- 
tacks from that quarter. The 
best known of these, since 
they were to figure in the 
battle, were those along the 


Five Forts 
There were five of these re- 


Pike at what is now Harding s= doubts, the first two on the 


Placo—farm land then but now 
in the residential section of 
Metropolitan Nashville. 

As the cannon hushed 25,000 
men in the Confederate Army 
of Tennessee, led by their crip- 
pled general, John Bell Hood, 
drove home their ramrods and 
waited behind their breast- 
works. They knew what was 
coming. 

Gen, George H. - Thomas’ 
Federal army of 55,000 men 
took a seep breath, cheered 
mightily and began to charge. 
From three sides they came— 
climbing, stumbling, holding 
to saplings. Confederate bul- 
lets stopped some—but not 
enough—and as the men in 
blue jumped into the breast- 
works, the men in gray were 
overrun. 


Turning Point 


It was the turning point in 
fhe great Civil War Battle of 
Nashvllle—the battle that end- 
ed the war in the West and 
OTI the end at Appomat- 
ox, 

The stage had been set for 
battle two weeks before when 
the Confederate Army of Ten- 
nessee marched within sight 
and sound of the city, looking 
for a fight. Its tattered ban- 
ners, rising above the knobs, 
could be dimly seen through 
the smoke of innumerable 
campfires, 

There was no good reason, 
most historians say, for the 
Army of Tennessee to be there. 
It was a battered but not a 
beaten army, hoping to change 
its luck. It had fought at 
Stone's River, Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge and Atlante, 
in (ce and snow, mud and dust, 
leaving blood on every battle! 
field, And two weeks before} 
it had lost a auarter of its 
strength to the picket stakes 
and minie balls at Franklin. 

Gen. John B. Hood, com- 
manding tho army, had lost a 
leg and the use of an arm in 
previous battles, but he had 
not lost the will to fight. And 
it was becauso he willed it 
that the army was there, dig- 
ging into familiar soil, risk- 
ing whatever tho enemy had 
to offer. 

Hood had decided to push 
on to Nashville after the Bat- 
tle of Franklin for reasons 
his biographer, Dyer, 
were almost pathetic. 
situation being hopeless, 
decided to advance,” 

Hood put it another way. 
“Our army’ was in that condi- 
tion,” he wrote, “which ren- 
dered it more judicious the 
men should face a decisive is- 
sue rather than retreat.” 

What Hood's men thought 
about it is another matter. In 
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“The 
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the past two years they had 
faced many “decisive issues,” 
and for the space, time’ and 
number of men engaged, 
Franklin had been the blood- 
fest of them all. Most were 
poorly clothed. Some wrapped 
hides around thelr feet be- 
cause they had no shoes. They 
were not equipped to with- 
stand the bitter weather that 
sometimes closes in on Nash- 
ville in December, 

Sam Watkins described the 
situation of Hood's army from 
the point of view of a private 
soldier: 


“We bivouac on the cold 
and hard frozen ground. The 
earth; is crusted with snow, 
and the wind is piercing our 
vory bones. We can soo our 
ragged soldiers, with sunken 
cheeks and famino-glistening 
eyes, Where were our gener» 
als? Alas! There wore none. 
General B, F. Cheatham him- 
solf was the only surviving 
general of his old division. 

“A fow raw-boned horses 
stood shivering under the ico- 
covered trees, nibbling the 
short, scanty grass. We were 
not allowed to have fires at 
night, and our thin and ragged 
blankets were but poor pro- 
tection against the cold, raw 
blasts of Decomber weather— 
the coldest ever known. | can 
tell you nothing of what was 
going on among the generals. 
But there we wore." 

Having taken up his posl- 
tion in the hills south of Nash- 
ville, the Confederate com- 


mander had two weeks — al- 
though he 


had no way of 
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Gen. George H. Thomas 
The victor at Nashville 


By STANLEY F. HORN 


I? IS HARD to imagine anything more unprofit- 
able and ineffective than to speculate on the 


"ifs" of history. 


Somehow or other, however, 


such speculation holds an irresistible fascination 
for those who enjoy studying the by-paths as well 
as the main-traveled highways of our historical 


background, 
© Supposo, for instance, that 
the Moors had defeated 


Charles Martel at the battle of 
Tours in 732 A.D. Would this 
have resulted jn a Moslem Eu- 
rope, with Christianity reduced 
to a fugitive splinter sect? 


© Suppose some less tower- 
ing and indomitable figure 
than George Washington had 
been the leader of the ragged, 
half-starved soldiers of the 
American Revolution, Would 
this continent now be one of 
the brightest stars In the 
crown of a still powerful 
British Empire? 


9 Suppose Adolf Hitler had 
had the moral courage, when 
France and Belgium had sur- 
rendered, to press on across 
the English Channel and over- 
power a well-nigh defenseless 
Britain. Would thís have re- 
sulted in a negotiated peace 
which might have averted the 
tragedy of World War II? 


9 Or, to localize these might- 
have-beens of history, sup- 
pose the outcome of the Bat- 
tle of Nashville ín December, 
1864, had been reversed, What 
if the Federal forces under 
General Thomas had been de- 
feated and scattered, with 
Nashville and Its vast store of 
military supplies in the hands 
of a victorious Confederate 
army, with no potent force of 
organized Federal troops to 
stand ín the way of its ad- 
vance northward? 


A fantastic idea? General 

S$. Grant, whose military 
judgment is highly respected 
didn't think so, He envisioned 
the probability of such a Con- 
foderate army, flushed with 
victory, marching on to the 
Ohio River and occupying tho 
Northern cities — Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Chicago — virtual. 
ly unopposed. And would not 
the Confederato occupation of 
any ono of thoso citlos have 


changed the whole military 
picture a hundred years ago? 


With the Confederate flag 
flying over occupled Cincin- 
nati or Chicago, Sherman's 
army on its picnic - march 
through Georgia would be 
hard-pressed to escape capture 
Or dispersal, with the lustre 
of Sherman's military fame ir- 
reparably tarnished. Of neces- 
sity, Grant would have had to 
rush substantial detachments 


from his army 

x army in Virginia in 

ate to stop the Confeder- 
: rasio. rest; 

and Lee, n of the Midwest; 


relieved of pressure, 
miht have moved oH Wash- 
of 9n With well-founded hope 
stata In such circum- 
mie in: it seems safe to sur- 
at w at the administration 

ashington might have 


N. B. Forrest 
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author, 
chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission, is 
one of the nation’s fore- 
most authorities on the | 
Civil War and the Bat- 
tle of Nashville, In this |) 
article, based on years 
of experience and study, 
he examines a startling 


east side of the plke near the 
present Woodmont Boulevard, 
connected by the Confederate 
line, The last three were de- 
tached, and were located west 
of the pike, about a mile apart, 
extending southward, The 
last in line, Number 5, was 
the present home of Clark 
Gower. 

Hood's next move was to 
divide Forrest's Cavalry, send- 
ing Chalmers’ division to his 
left wing to operate between 
the redoubts and the Cumber- 
land River. With his remain- 
ing two divisions Forrest set 
out along the railroad to Mur- 
freesboro, destroying track 
and blockhouses as he went. 

Hood later detached Gen. 
William B. Bato’s division, 
along with the small brigades 
of Sears and Palmer, for an 
attack on the Federal garrison 
at Murfreesboro, This “Third 
Battle of Murfreesboro” was 
fought on  Overall's Creek. 
The upshot of it was the Fed- 
erals wero not dislodged, and 
continued to hold the town, 
Confederate cavalry blamed 
the infantry, and vice versa. 

Bate was ordered back to 
Nashville with his division. 
But when the great battle 
came Forrest was still in the 
vicinity of Murfreesboro, and 
his absence was a sad loss for 
the Confederates. One of For- 
rest's divisions, Buford's, was 
sent back to the vicinity of the 
Hermitage, on the Lebanon 
Road. 

To the west, below Nash- 
ville on the river, Chalmers 
sent Lt, Col David Kelley 
with two pleces of artillery to 
a point opposite Bell’s Mill, 12 
miles /below ‘Nashville, block- 
uding| the river, Kelley was 
one diy too late, however, to 
block tnajor Federal reinforce- 
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land, 
Within the City 


Meanwhile, as all this was 
going on beyond the suburbs, 
the Federals in Nashville had 
problems of their own, 

General George H, Thomas, 
an old army man from Vir- 
ginia, had made a reputation 
for himself at Chickamauga 
and Missionary Ridge: But he 
was not in the good graces of 
the Federal commander in 
chief, U. S, Grant. Thomas, 
Grant believed. was "slow" on 
the offensive. 

On November 30, the day 
Hood's attacks were beaten 
back at Franklin, Thomas had 
but 5,000 men in Nashville. On 
the next day he had 50,000, 
as the Federal army of two 
corps streamed in from Frank- 
lin, A. J. Smith's corps arrived 
by river from Missourl, and 


been glad to accept a peace 
without victory. 


Another Destiny 


General Grant said in his 
"Memoirs" that if the Confed- 
erates could have prolonged 
the war in the West into the 
summer of 1865 It probably 
would have been necessary to 
concede the independence of 
the seceded states, In such an 
event, what would have been 
ms idee of the people and 

1e territory now makin 
the United States? Jr 


Some students of histo 
think that the Confederate 
States of America, even 


though it had gained its in- 
dependence then, bore with- 
in itself the seed of its own 
inescapable destruction — the 
theory of states’ rights, 
Others think that the ter- 
ritory between Canada and 
Mexico, stretching from ocean 
to ocean, might well have been 
organized into two—or three 
or four—independent republics 
which could have lived peace- 
fully sido by side, perhaps 


with treaties of . 
yit. of mutuaj de 
Whether the Cont 

States of America, posee 


in Chicago? 


Stanley F, Horn, 
editor and 


hypothetical question: 
"What if the South had 
Stanley Horn won?" 





Federal troops charge up Shy’s Hill and break the Confederate line to decide the Battle 


Steedman brought miscellane- 
ous forces from Chattanooga 

Thomas now had two men 
for every man in Hood's army, 
and within a few days his 
force had reached 55,000—no 
more than enough, he thought 
to attack troops behind breast- 
works. But the Federal com- 
mander had another matter to 
attend to—he wanted to re- 
equip Gen, James H. Wilson's 
cavalry. 

Thomas was an old cavalry- 
man himself, and he appre- 
ciated the value of that arm of 
the service. He recognized the 
27-year-old Wilson as an able 
young general, and he wanted 
to give him a force that could 
mcet and over power Confed- 


What If the South Had 


gained its independence, could 
have maintained it is, obvi- 
ously, a question for which 
there is today no certain an- 
swer. One thing that does 
seem certain, however, is that 
if the Union had been divided 
in 1865, instead of being 
pinned together with bayonets, 
we would not now be citizens 
of a great world power, with 
involvements and responsibill- 
ties all over the face of the 
earth—and with a national 
debt to match, 


Hard To Survive 


On the other hand, if the 
Confederate States of America 
had achieved its independence 
in 1865, it might have had dif- 
ficulty in surviving as such. 
Even though its ship of state 
did not split asunder on the 
rock of states’ rights, it might 
have found it desirable even- 
tually, in self-defense, to re- 
unite with the Northern states 
or to seek alliance with some 
powerful foreign nation, 


Admittedly, all such specu- 
lation is an idle wasto of time, 
based on guesswork, with one 
man's guess as good as an- 
other's, But, anyhow; it will 
always be Interesting to dream 
of what might have been the 
consequent course of the 
stream of history if Chica- 
goans had been awakened 
some morning in early 1865 by 
the clatter of Bedford For- 
rest's horses on its cobblestone 
streets amid the  piorcin 
sarees of his troopers’ rebe 
yell, 


Any such dream, of course, 
is predicated on the assump- 
tion that the Battle of Nash- 
ville was THE decisive battle 
of the War Between the 
States. Is this n reasonably 
supportable assumption? Be- 
fore answering too quickly, let 
us consider the pertinent 
facts, as recorded in history, 


None Better 


The Battle of Nashville "has 
been generally accepted as a 
perfect exemplification of the 
art of war,” according to one 
distinguished military author- 
ity. In the words of another 
historian, “No battle of the war 
Was better planned, and none 
was so nearly carried out to 
the letter of the plan as the 
Battle of Nashville, It has been 








erate cavalrymen under that 
“Wizard of the Saddle.” Nath- 
an Bedford Forrest. 


Wilson got the best. Thom- 
as scoured the country for 
horses, taking every one he 
could find except those owned 
by the widow of President 
James K, Polk and teams be- 
longing to the lunatic asylum. 
Circus horses visiting the city, 
and the fíne teams owned by 
Governor Andrew Johnson 
were impressed for service. 
Across the river, in Edgefield, 
Wilson shoed his horses and 
drew new clothing and equip- 
ment, Within 10 days he had 
12,000 cavalrymen. organized 
in three divisions, 9,000 of them 





said that this plan is the only 
one of the entire war that is 
now studied as a model in 
European military schools." 


What is more impressive, 
however, is that there has 
been a growing tendency to 
recognize tho fact that this 
engagement, the high water 
mark of the Confederacy's 
last aggressive action, was the 
battle that actually decided 
the outcome of the War Be- 
tween the States, Indeed, one 
eminent historian has re- 
ferred to it as "A victory un- 
precedented in its decisive- 
ness,” 


The use of these terms, of 
course, naturally raises the 
question: Just what is a de- 
cisive battle? Considering the 
present position of world 
power occupied by the United 
States of America, it seems 
Safe to say that any battle 
that definitely affected the 
history of thls country did, 
correspondingly, affect the his- 
tory of the whole world, Ob- 
viously, therefore, any battle 
that exerted a really decisive 
influence on the Civil War's 
final result must be considered 
u decisive battle In the widest 
application of that term And 


Gen. John B. Hood 
If they had reached.,, 
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mounted. All of these men 
were armed with the new 
Spencer repeater holding seven 
cartridges in the magazine 
and one in the chamber, It was 
a weapon that gave them a 
tremendous firepower advan- 
tage over the Confederates, fir- 
ing single-shot muzzle loaders. 
Thomas did well to take his 
time in equipping this splen- 
did mobile force, for it was to 
turn the tide of battle when 
the showdown came. 


Hard Lessons 


As for Wilson himself, he 
was one of the most colorful 
commanders in either army. 
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cer under McClellan and 
Grant, and as a cavalry of- 
had learned some 
hard lessons in combat with 
N. B. Forrest. Taking a leaf 
from the Confederate  vet- 
eran's book, he used horses 
to transport his men to tho 


scene of action, left the 
horses out of range and 
sent his men into battle 


on foot. This spared the horses 
and reduced by two-thirds the 
size of the target presented 
the enemy. 


Thomas had still another 
problem that made him as 
uncomfortable in Nashville as 
Hood was in the cold hills. He 





He had served ns a staff offi- 


Won at Na 


a careful consideration of the 
facts, and the supporting 
opinions of qualified military 
and historical experts, pro- 
vides ample support for such 
a claim for the Battle of 
Nashville, 


It is an impressive fact that, 
aside from the Battle of Nash- 
ville, all the engagements of 
the Civil War were strangely 
indecisive. There were several 
battles which had more men 
engaged, or involved mora 
prominent commanders, or had 
greater casualtles — or re- 
celved greater publicity. But 
none of these battles wag de- 
cisive, for the simple reason 
that they did not decide any- 
thing, 


The first full-scale clash of 
arms was at Manassas, or Bull 
Run, in the summer of 1861. 
It resulted in a crashing vic- 
tory for the Confederates and 
the total rout and defeat of 
the Federal forces—but it 
Was in no sense a decisive 
battle, because nothing came 
of it. The Confederates rested 
complacently on their laurels, 
giving the Federals ample 
time to patch together the 
pieces of their broken army 
and prepare for another cam- 
paign. Then, the following 
summer, Lee administered a 
stinging defeat to McClellan 
in the battles around Rich- 
mond. There was another long 
wait, and then a brilliant vic- 
tory for the Confederates at 
Second Manassas —- but the 
war went right ahead. Mean- 
while, in Tennessee, there had 
been the bloody battle of 
Shiloh—but, for all its shock- 
Ing toll of dead nnd wounded, 
it decided nothing, 


Other battles, accompanied 
by great bloodshed and loss 
of life, followed as the months 
and years went by: Perry- 
ville, Murfreesboro, Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary Ridge and 
Atlanta in the West; Sharps- 
burg, Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, Gettysburg, tho Wil- 
dorness and Cold Harbor in 
tho East. All these famous ma- 
jor engagements were bitterly 
contested, with staggering 
losses on both sides—but none 
of them was decisive, Follow- 
ing each of theso battles thoro 
was a lull for reinforcement, 


refreshment and preparation, 
and then the two adversaries 
were at each other's throats 
again. 


And so the war dragged on 
—until the Battle of Nash- 
ville, the climactic engage- 
ment. After Nashville there 
were no more battles of mater- 
jal import, Within four months 
the war was over, 


Turning the Left 


To appreciate the supreme 
significance and importance 
of the Battle of Nashville, it 
Anoula be porne in mind that 

e over-all, big-scale strate 
of the Federal armies ERO 
turn the Confederate left. The 
first effective step in this 
direction was taken when the 
Federals captured Forts Henry 
and Donelson early in 1882, 
giving them control of the Im- 
portant Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee Rivers, Later, in 1863, 
the fall of Vicksburg com- 
pleted the Federal conquest of 
the Mississippi and cut the 
Confederacy In half, But so 
long as the Army of Tennes- 
See remained in the field as 
an effective fighting force, the 
Confederate left flank, how- 
ever straitened and hard 






Gen. Nathan B. Forrest 
The Ohio Riverl 
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‘Staff Painting by Jim Young 
of Nashville. : 


of his Jittery superlors in 
Washingtbn and City Point, 
Virginia. ‘Secretary of War 
Edward Stanton, Chief of 
Staff Henry "Old Brains" Hal- 
leck and U.S. Grant knew lit- 
tle of Hood's limitations, or of 
the actual situation in Nash- 
ville. In their dreams they 
saw a rampaging Confederate 
army streaming across the 
Cumberland, by-passing Nash- 
ville, and plunging through 
undefended Kentucky to the 
Ohlo River. 


It Turned Cold 


On the eighth of December, 
with little more than a week 
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ressed, could be maintained 
ntact, 


It was not untll the Army 
of Tennessee was crushed at 
Nashville that the fate of the 
Confederate left, and of the 
Confederacy, was sealed. After 
that it was merely a matter 
of time; the ultimate out- 
come of the war was then 
beyond question. On the other 
hand, had the Confederates 
won the Battle of Nashville 
and thereafter carried their 
battle-flags to the banks of 
the Ohio in a vigorous offen- 
sive movement, as they would 
have been able to do, the 
whole aspect of the military 
situation would have been 
changed. 


There has been an inclina- 
tion on the part of too many 
historians and writers to as- 
sume that the Confederate de- 
foat at Nashville, and that 
Hood's plan to capture the 
city and its rich storo of am- 
munition and supplies were 
fantastic. It can not be too 
strongly emphasized, however, 
that nobody seemed to think 
it fantastic at the time, On 
the contrary, General Grant's 
almost hysterical telegrams to 
General Thomas, the Federal 
commander at Nashville, re- 
vealed a very genuine fear 
that Hood's plan of campaign 
would be successful — an ap- 
prahensien that was shared 

Chief of Staff Henry W. 

alleck, Secretary of War 

stanton and President Lin- 
coln. 


Grant, then in supreme com- 
mand of all the Federa] mlli- 
tary effort In all theaters of 
action, was keenly aware of 
the dire consequences to the 
Federal cause if Nashville 
should fall, thereby freeing 
Hood's Army of Tennessee to 
Operate offensively through 

entucky to the north and 
eust, with Nashville as a well- 
stocked base of supplies, 
Grant not only did not con- 
sider Hood's plan Impractioal 
or foredoomed to fallure, but 
in discussing it after the war 
attributed its failure to Hood's 
lack of enterprise. “If I had 
been in Hood's place," Grant 
said, “I would have gone to 
Louisville and on north until 
I came to Chicago , . . I was 


(Turn to Pago 4) 
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HEN Nashville fell 

to the Federals, in 
the early spring of 
1862, Harper's Weekly 
took note of the North- 
ern vietory with a dou- 
ble-page spread on the 
city which contained 
the drawings shown 
here. The cover that 
week was a full- page 
portrait of Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant, the “hero of 


Fort Donelson.” 

Along with the drawings, 
Harper's published the follow- 
ing report on the city. 

“On page 152 we give a view 
of the city of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, from a sketch kindly 
placed at our disposal by Mr. 
R. J. Meigs, a loyal citizen of 
Nashville, now resident in New 
York. 


“It is, as everybody knows, 
the capital of Tennessee, and 
is a fine city of about 20,000 in- 
habitants situated on the Cum- 
berland River. Two bridges, a 
railroad bridge (M'Callum 
truss) and an iron suspension 
bridge apan the river opposite 
to the city. 


“Nashville stands on a bluff 
on the south side of the river. 
It is surrounded by hills, 
which command it, and ren- 
der its defense extremely dif- 
ficult against an army ap- 
proaching from various points. 
The large building of which 
we give a picture herewith is 
the capitol of "Tennessee, a 
new and handsome structure. 
Governor (Isham G.) Harris 
lives in a little shanty oppo- 
site the capitol, which was 
used by the architects during 
its construction. He is too 
mean to take lodgings in a 
hotel.” 

“We likewise append a fine 
view of the fine railroad 
bridge across the Cumber- 
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land, which reports stated ihe 
Rebels have destroyed. 


Lifted a Column 


Harper's then “lifted” a col- 
umn of information on Nash- 
vile from the New York 
Herald. Among other items 
the Herald reported: 


o "The population of Nash- 
ville before the rebellion was 
24,000, but has since much de- 
creased. (After Federal occu- 
pation it grew rapidly.) 


@ Thero are five railrouds 


radiating from Nashville—viz.;- 


the Tennessee and Alabama, 
Louisville and Nashville, Mem- 
phis and Ohio, Hickman and 
Nashville branch, Nashville 
and Chattanooga and Nash- 
ville and Northwestern. 


@ The new (state) capitol 
. « . is approached by four 
avenues which rise from ter- 
race to terrace by broad mar- 
ble steps. The edifice js con- 
sidered the handsomest State 
Capitol in the Union. 


© The new court house is a 
large building on the public 
square ,.. The State Bank is 
a- handsome Doric building, 


©. Gas was introduced into 
the city in February, 1850, 


© The neighborhood of 
Nashville is a famous: stock 
raising country, and has a 
high reputation for ' blood 
horses, jackasses, mules, cat- 
tle, sheep, hogs and Cashmere 
goats. 


© Tho leading business of 
the city is in dry goods, hard- 
ware, drugs and groceries, 


@ Book publishing is car- 
ried on more extensively than 
in any other Western town, 
nnd the publishing house of 
the Southern Methodíst Con- 
ference is one of the largest 
book  manufacturies in the 
United States. 


City Had Fallen 


Harper's then concluded: 
"At the hour we close this rec 


we 
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, Harper's Weekly when the Federal Army captured 


ord the telegraph reports that 
the gun-boats and Genera] Buell 
-reached Nashville late last week, 


and that the city surrendered.” 


At the time of the Battle of such prominent men as Neill S. 
Nashville, and from the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, Nashville 
adhered to the Confederacy. The 


sides with the Union and the 
peace of the country against all 
assailants, whether fro the 


+ North or the South." 


This appeal was sign by 


Brown, Cave Johnson, [Bailie 
Peyton, Russell Houston, John 
Bell, Return J. Meigs and An- 
drew Ewing, “their deeply im- 


decision to join with the se- bedded love of the Union," his- 


ceded states did not come easy, torian 


nor was it unanimous. 


Stanley Horn | wrote, 
“blinding them to the hopeless 


Following President Lincoln's futility and impossibility of the 
call for troops a group of dis- position of neutrality they sug- 
tinguished Nashyillians issued a gested.” 


public address to the people of 


Tennessee which said: 


“We unqualifiedly disapprove 
of secession, both as a continuing 
right and as a remedy for exist- 
ing evils. The present duty of 
Tennessee is to maintain a posi- 
taking a war footing, and various or- 


- tion of independence, 


- 


- next 
*' were plunged into a.'state of pan-| 
. ic 


=, lent Sabbath (Feb. 16) the ter- 
4 ror-stricken men, 
children 
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. Railroad bridge over the Cumberland at Nashville. 
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^ became 


=. Horn, “has Nashville experienced 
3 such a tragic day of blind panic. 


| Forrest and 


Horn wrote develo 

J ed alon 
l patterns similar to Eo in 
| Occupied France during World 


zens into four Broups: 


i the blue-clad 


Confederate Arsenal 


Personal opinions aside, the 
city, along with the state, was 
caught up in the war. In the 
spring of 1861 Nashville went on 


ganizations were set up|to aid 
the Confederate war effort. The 
city quickly became an arsenal 
of supplies for the Confederacy, 
as it later became for the Fed- 
eral army { 


Some of the more ambitious 
citizens dreamed of moving the 
Southern capital from Montgom- 
ery to Nashville, and the State 
Capito! was offered as th cap- 












In the early unter of the 
year Nashville's citizens 


when Forts Donelson and) 
Henry fell to Union Gen. U. S. 
Grant, and the loss of the city 
inevitable. When the 
news reached Nashville the peo- 
ple were beside theraselves with 
terror. 


A Day of Panic 


"Never before or since," wrote 


All through that terrible. turbu- 


women and 
surzed through the 
cits streets" 

During this panic plunderers 
and looters attempted to take 
home all they could of Confed- 
erate stores that would other- 
wise be destroyed or fall into 
the hands of the Federals. The 
looting was stopped when Con- 
federate Gen. Nathan B. For- 
rest rode into town. His caval- 
men used the flat of their sa- 
bers and a flre-hose on the 
mob until order was restored. 


When the blue-coated Yan- 
kees marched in with their 
bands playing Yankee Doodle 
a few Union sympathizers dis- 
played their Stars and Stripes, 
but the Federals were unim- 
pressed by this display of 
“bunting.” Most Nashvillians 
remained in their homes, or 
got out of town. “An air of 
gloom,” Horn remarks, “hung 
heavily over the whole city.” 





Thrown Into Jail 


For the rest of the war 
Nashville was an occupied city. 
Many prominent citizens were 
thrown into the state penitenti- 
ary for one cause or another, 
including six of the city’s 
clergymen, 


A puppet municipal govern- 
ment was set up which proved 
ineffective and Horn quoted a 
local paper: 


“The health of Nashville is 
wonderful considering the 
amount of filth that is to be 
found in the streets and alleys. 
When the sun shines out these 
hot days after a light fall of 
rain, it is absolutely nauseat- 
ing to pass through even our 


most f requented thorough- 
fares." 


The Federals proceeded to 
fortify the celty impressing 
Negro labor to büild Fort Neg- 
ley and other fortifications. 
Some of these unfortunate peo- 
ple were taken bodily from 
church services and put to 
work on the fortifications. The 
ae Were needed, and at times 

e big guns roared as the 
Confederate cavalrymen of 
ee Morgan swept to 
* Very edge of the city. 


Life in occupled Nashville, 


War IL He divided the citil- 


] Some Sincerely loyal Union 
men who eagerly welcomed 
armies, 


| 
| 
| 


2 Some unprincipled collabo- 


| did 


played to th 
private Ni winning side for 


rationists, actuated by sor- 
and selfish motlves, who 


LU. people of ,Nashvill 
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. This "general view of the city of Nashville, Tennessee" appeared in spring of 1862. The drawing was made from the river bank, in the vicinity o 


the city in the early 


Some who collaborated, but 


with their fingers crossed,” 


because that seemed to be the 

easiest way to do the most 

good for the Confederacy, 

4 A minority constituted an 
active and tireless under- 

ground, smuggling medicines 


and weapons into the Confed- 
erate lines. 


When the Federals marched 
out to fight at Stone’s River, 
Gen, O. M. Mitchell, Federal 
officer commanding, threaten- 
ed the city with destruction 


"If Rosecrans is driven 
back," Mitchell swore, "not one 
stone of Nashville shall be left 
upon another. I'll blow the 
damned town to fragments if 
| am compelled to leave it." 

When Hood's army moved 
on Nashville in December of 
1864 hope leaped once more in 
the hearts of the Confederates, 
and Union sympathizers were 
disturbed. In hostile, sullen 
crowds the people gathered on 
hil] tops and at the State Capi- 
tol But hope died as swiftly 
as it had risen, and as Horn 
put itz 

"It was a bitter Christmas 
and an unhappy New Year for 
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heritages in the jeweler profession in America. The first Brodnax 
jeweler in recorded history had his shop on Bond Street in London 
in the late 1600's, some 300 years ago. Representatives of this: 
family left the old world and settled in America 


eration to generation this fine craftsmanship has been passed down 
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The American flag has not always floated from the cupola of the State 
Capitol as it now does, This: drawing in Harper's of March, 1862, shows 


Union flag flying from the roof top behind the tower. 
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Romance and Flags 


ix Girls 


Waited... 


* 


* 


As Hood's Battered Confederates 
Marched Toward Nashville 


By HUGH WALKER ; 
FI HE DATE was Friday, December 2, 1864, and 


the Confederate Army 


of Tennessee was 


marching from Franklin toward Nashville. 


No bells were ringing, as for 


the Romans on 


the Appian Way. No bands played. It was a som- 
ber, silent, battered army — hoping for the best 


and expecting the worst. 
But one thing this army had 
as it marched up the Frank- 
lin Pike to its old stamping 
grounds, The girls had heard 
the boys were coming home 
again—after three long years 
—and they were waiting, 


There they were, six of 
them, in buttons and bows, 
hoop skirts and crinoline, caps 
and bonnets—“much excited,” 
as Colonel W. Dudley Gale put 
it, chattering, laughing, waving 
and, perhaps, crying for joy. 

In his letter to his wife 
Colonel Gale listed the girls’ 
names: Mary Bradford, Miss 
Maxwell, Miss May, Misses 
Becky Allison, Mary Hadley 
and Buck Correy. For the rest 
of the century their names 
would be prominent in and 
around Nashville, 


Coming Home 


It was no wonder the girls 
were excited as they stood by 
the road near Traveler's Rest, 
Their sweethearts and bro- 
thers were coming home again 
from Stone's River, the Chat- 
tanooga and Georgia cam- 
paigns—and from the bloody 
battle of Franklin. There, just 
two days before, 1750 boys in 
gray had died before the Fed- 
eral battle line. 

Death .and his pal, danger, 
were everywhere that day, 
hiding like rabbits in the 
broomsedge fields. But these 
girls, and the soldiers passing 
by, had lived with war for 
Nearly four years now. They 
were thinking of life and love 
—brown hair and blue eyes— 
kisses 


and long-remembered 


If danger was in the air, so. 


was romance! 


* x 
Mary Hadley 


Take Mary Hadley, 


for instance. 

Mary was 24 years old, the 
daughter of William and Mary 
Hadley. Her father had been a 


law: partner of Felix Grundy, — 


and had served as mayor of 
Gallatin. l 
Mary was in love, and/her 
sweetheart rode by that day 
in Hood's army. She must 
have  waved, and perhaps 
found time for a little sweet 
talk, because ten exciting days 
later they were married in the 
Brentwood Methodist Church, 
Mrs, William G. Ewald of 
Baltimore was, as a girl, 
Frances Moore of Nashville. 
And her great-grandmother 
was Mary Hadley's cousin. Mrs. 
Ewald brought to Nashville a 
copy of the only known por- 
trait of Mary Hadley, which 
hangs in her Baltimore home, 


Romance and battle were in 
the air, and while the Confed- 
erates labored to fortify their 
lines around Nashville, Major 
William Clare found time to 


go see his girl — and she 
found time to seo him. On the 
12th the Rev. Dr. Charles 


Quintard, a chaplain with 
Hood's army, camo riding up 
from Franklin, and Major 
Clare had business for him. 
There would be a wedding. 
High Confederate officers 
were there, swords clanking 
and spurs jingling, as the wed- 


ding company met in the lit- 
tle Methodist Church at Brent- 
wood. Becky Allison and 


White May were Mary Had- 
ley's attendants as she walked 
down the aisle. while Dr, 
Foard and Major William E, 
Moore attended the groom. 
When the ceremony was 
over Major Clare put $200 in 
the bishop's hand — a sum 
which the clergyman urgent- 
ly needed. He had spent his 
last dollar a few days before 


on proper burials for his 
friends killed at Franklin. 
When Mary and Will had 
said “I do" and the good 








bishop had pronounced them 
man and wile, the party pro- 
ceeded to Travelers Rest 
where John Overton II, son of 
the old judge, served a wed- 
ding feast, And then Mary and 
her new husband went on 
their pitifully brief honey- 
moon. 

Mrs, Ann Snyder wrote of 
the major racing away after 
the feast, leaving his bride at 
the door of Traveler's Rest, 
while he rode toward the 
sound of guns. But that’s not 
the way it happened. They 
were married on Monday, the 
12th, and it was not until the 
15th that the Yankees at- 
tacked. Mary Hadley, just as 
Colonel Gale wrote his wife, 
had a three-day honeymoon. 
And the way she spent it gave 
all the girls something to talk 
about at tea time. 

For the truth is Mary and 
Will spent their three nights 
and two days together in the 
Confederate lines, in the snow 
and ice-bound -hills south of 
the city. 

Did they sleep in a tent? 
Did General Hood find space 
for them at Lealand or Travel- 
er's Rest? Did they find shel- 
ter in a small house or barn 
loft? 

We don’t know—but there is 
a well-authenticated story that 
Mary felt a little faint on 
Tuesday morning, and the 
major sent to Traveler's Rest 
for some whisky to treat what- 
ever ailed her. 

But Mary wasnt sick 
enough to come home. For two 
more nights she stayed on the 
line with her major. And she 
didn't leave until shells were 
flying and a vast army of men 
in blue were moving on the 
Confederate breastworks. 

Mary went home then—bc- 
cause she had to And the next 
day her major was gone with 
the rest of the Army of Ten- 
nessee, driven southward 
across the Duck and Tennes- 
see rivers. 

But peace.did come, the next 
spring, and Mary's major 
CRTC TE UU TLICTi FEE Cer er VU 
them were yeals of happy 
married life and two pretty 
dauchters—brunette Mary Lee 
and golden haired Annic, An- 
nie married Charles Duncan. 
who owned Nashville's Duncan 
hotel, and their onlv son was 
killed in World War T And 
Mary Lee? She married end 
went to a northern city, 
and there. nerhans, her des- 
cendants are living today 


xk * 
Mary Bradford 


ND THEN there was 
Mary Bradford — 
beautiful, brave and 
destined for a place in 
the history of Nashville 
and the Civil War. 
Mary lived on the Gran- 
ny White Pike, and she 
had come across, per- 
haps on horseback, by 
one of the country lanes 
that in those days con- 
nected the pike to the 
Franklin Pike. 

Mary Bradford's daughter, 
Miss Virginia Campbell Johns 
lives in Nashville today, at 
1610 East Linden Avenue, and 
through her we know more 
about Mary than any of the 
other girls who smiled at the 
Confederate soldiers that Dec- 
ember day, 

Mary Bradford was born on 
Feb. 11, 1836, and on June 
19, 1873 she would become the 
bride of a sweetheart and 
neighbor, John Johns. Of Vir- 
ginia ancestry, she was a de- 
Scendant of Pocahontas and 
John Rolfe, She died on July 
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25, 1913, while on a visit to 


Rockville Center, Long Island, fi 


New York. 


Mary Bradford was a beau- | 
tiful girl — her pictures show | 


it — and she had her mind on 
serving the South. On Dec. 15, 
during the afternoon of" the 
first day of the Battle of 
Nashville, she made a place 
for herself in history. It hap- 
pened like this; 

Deas’ brigade of Confederate 
troops, from the division of 
Gen. Edward Johnson, had 
been driven by Federal in- 
fantry from their positions 
along the Hillsboro Pike. 
These men had taken a beat- 


ing, and they were retreating | 
under orders, to a new position, f 


Helping the Wounded 


The Confederates had set 
up a field hospital near the 
Bradford house in a small 
school building, and here Mary 
Rradforii wags hotnínc, tha 1. 
geohs with the wounded, 

"A Lieutenant Fitzpatrick of 
Alabama had his arm splint- 
ered,” Miss Johns said, “He 
had no drugs, but Mary Brad- 
ford held the shattered arm 
while the surgeon cut it off. 
The lieutenant just looked into 
her eyes and made not a 
sound, Her eyes were his an- 
esthetic. Whether he lived or 
died, | don't know." 

The surgeons ran out of 
bandages, and Mary ran up to 
the house to get linen shects 
to make more As she ran 
out of the house on to the 
battlefield, she met Deas’ 
beaten brigade streaming to 
the rear, officers trying in 
vain to rally them 

In the name of God and 
country, Mary begged the 
soldiers to go back into the 
front line and fight. Miss 
Johns says they did rally 
momentarily. But it couldn't 
have been for long, because all 
accounts agree that the men 


Colonel 


January 19, 1865 
Headquarters Stewart's Corps, 
Tupelo, Miss, 


I ... Will give you some ac- 

count of our doings in front 
of Nashville. We left Frank- 
lin on the second day after the 
fight and moved on towards 
Nashville, our army in mourn- 
ing. When we got to John 
Overton’s place I saw some 
ladies by the roadside in high 
excitement, and on riding up 
found them to be Mary Brad- 
ford, Miss Maxwell, Miss Jay, 
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| hard hand of war. { 
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contimded to the rjr. x 
Mary Bradford had donef fer 
best. ERF ] 

"The men seemed utterly 
lethargic," wrote Colonel Gale, 
"and without interest in the 
battle, | never witnessed such 
want of enthusiasm, and be- 
gan to fear for tomorrow.” 

General Hood did not fail to 
mention Mary Bradford's at- 
tempt to turn the tide of bat- 
tle, and described her con- 
duct in his official report. 
And Mary Bradford, as long 
as she lived, and now in me- 
mory, is the official heroine of 
the Battle of Nashville. 


x * 
White May 


ARY WHITE MAY 


—who was Mary 
Bradford’s friend—was 
usually called White 


The girls stood by the side of the road where fi 
the lane comes down from Traveler’s Rest — li 
eyes bright, hearts beating fast. H 

The soldiers came down the dusty road, and |j 
there were shoeless boys with beards among | 
them—boys shoved into early manhood by the 


captured that moment of long ago in his paint- 


paintings and photos, are the six girls as they 
looked when they lived in Nashville. 

i It was a moment When tears and laughter 
stling of war. And these 
girls and boys of long ago come alive again on 


f 
I 


| 


artist Jim Young has 


Page, reproduced from 





JM Max A few yelus|be- 


Ladies' College togeth- 
er, White reading a 
paper on *Eloquence of 
Desolation" and Mary 
on “The Heroic of Com- 
mon Life.” 


Together they had ridden in 
a carriage driven by “Uncle 
Alfred” to Murfreesboro, when 
Gen. Braxton Bragg com- 
nianded the Confederate army 
there, And Bragg had stood 
with the two girls on top of 
the carriage while the whole 
army marched in review. 


The daughter of James May 
and Elizabeth Perkins, White 
May was born on Hill Road in 
a house which still stands, Al- 
though she never married she 
was a pretty girl, and prob- 
ably did have a sweetheart in 


the army—perhaps a soldicr 
who never came home. 

White was an "ardent parti- 
san” according to Mrs. Mary 
T. Orr, who knew her well, 
and was known to smuggle 
boots, pistols and medicines to 
the Confederate army under 
her voluminous petticoats. 

One one,such occasion she 
Was searched by a Federal 
officer, who found the items 
he was looking for. ‘Well. 
said White, “I’ve often heard 
of a fellow feeling, but Tve 
never experienced it until 
now." 

White May was a mother to 
the children of her sister, who 
died young She lived until 
1898, and today she is re- 
membered by a faded photo- 
graph, owned by Miss Virginia. 
Johns. On the back is written: 
“Miss White May, school-mate 
and close friend of Mary 
Bradford.” 
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Mary Maxwell : 

ARY ELIZABETH 

MAXWELL was 
the second daughter of 
Jessie Maxwell. It was 
her uncle's land which: 
was sold to Judge Over- 
ton for his plantation on 
Franklin Pike. Her sis- 
ter married the judge’s 
son, and it was the Max- 
well name that was 
given to Nashville's 
largest and most fa- 
mous hotel, built just 
before the Civil War. It 
burned to the ground 
after more than a hun- 
dred years had passed. 


Mrs, Orr remembers Mary 
Maxwell as a beautiful girl— 


Gale's Letter to His Wife 


Misses Becky Allison, Mary 
Hadley, and Buck Correy. 
Mary Hadley was married to 
Maj. Clare, of the staff of Gen. 
Hood, and was left behind aft- 
er her three days’ honeymoon. 
Our corps moved across to the 
Granny White Pike, throuch 
Mr. Lea's place, and went to 
Mrs. Johns’ house and estab- 
lished headquarters there. 
Our first line was from tho 
Franklin Pike, near Mr. 
Vaulx's place along the ridge 
in front of Fathers's, by Mont- 
gomery's house (burned somo 


Drawings by Jim Young reproduce 


some made after the war. Prettiest 


time ago). across to the Hills- 
boro Pike, near Mr. Rains. 
This Corps on the left, Lee in 
centre, and Cheatham on the 
right, extending over towards 
and near to the Murfreesboro 
Pike. We remained thus for 
two days, entrenching and 
building redoubts on our left. 
The Yanks were in line, plain 
in view along the high ridge 
just back of Mr. Lawrence's 
and in front of Mrs. Acklen's. 


There was a force under 


Rousseau holding Murfrees- 
boro which Gen, Hood was 


anxious to capture. He dc- 
tached the most of Forrest's 
cavalry and Bate's division to 
that work, but they failed. 
Bate was then ordered back, 
leaving Forrest. Here we rc- 
mained watching each other 
and entrenching as hard as 
we could until the morning of 
the 15th of December. 


On that morning about 9 
o'clock it was reported to me 
that the enemy was advancing 
in heavy force on the Hills- 


(Turn to Page 20-G) 


portraits and photos of the six girls, 


girl? Pick her yourself- 
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but the executive type. She 
wanted a husband she could 
boss, said Mrs. Orr, but the 
right man never came along. 

One time,however, Mary got 
a. proposal while riding on the 
train. She was taking half a 
dozen children to Bon Air 
when a man boarded the car 
who supposed she was a 
widow, and the children were 
her own. ’ 

"See here," he said, "I'm a 
widower and I've got six chil- 
dren, too. | need a wife like 
you who knows how to handle 
them. Will you marry me?" 
Needless to say the answer 
was no, but Mary had à pro- 
posal to talk about. 

In later years Miss Mary 
learned to use the telephone. 
Ono time a well known bache- 
lor got her number by mis- 
take. Thinking he had the 
laundry. He demanded: “When 
fre you going to send my 
. ett aun veau 
Miss Mary into the telephone, 
"and no man's shirttails hang 
on my line!” 

Miss Mary lived to a ripe 
old age, dying in 1916 while 
living in the home of Dr.. W. 
G Ewing, 3 


x * 
Becky Allison 
AND THERE by the 

-- road that day, as 
Colonel Gale noted, was 
Becky Allison — little, 
lovely, and out to cap- 
ture a Confederate offi- 
cer for herself. She did, 
too, because she mar- 
ried tall Captain A. J. 
Porter. And his portrait 
makes it plain that if he 
wasn't the handsomest 
man in the Confederate 
Army, he was close to 
it. As for his young 
wife, Bishop Thomas 
Gailor called her the 
uS girl. in Nash- 
ville. 


Rebecca Allison was a 
charmer—her great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs. David B. 
Graves tells how she per- 
Suaded the Federals to let her 
brother out of prison for 
Christmas, This young soldier, 
Huson ; Allen Allison, came 

ome for a hot bath and 
Christmas dinner—then had to 
go back to the Federal cala- 
boose. 

Becky's husband had be en 
educated at the Sorbonne, and 
the young couple went to Paris 






: —Painting by TENNESSEAN Staff Artist Jim Young 
Even wounded Confederates could smile when they saw six pretty girls waiting on Franklin Road. The date: Dec. 2, 1864. 
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on their honeymoon. Becky 
had three children, two of 
them being girls who never 
married, Rebecca Allen end 
Matilda Allison. Thcy lived to 
be 87 and 90. But her son, 
A. J. Porter Jr. had children, 
and today a 5-year-old. great- 
great granddaughter of Becky 
is named Rebecca Allison 


Graves. - 
x * 


Buck Corrrey 


UCK CORREY'S 
real name was Re- 
becca. But the day she 
was born, in Pennsyl- 
vania, a sister shouted, 


"Our Buck's c o*m e." 


And from that day she 


was Buck. 
When she was a girl of six 
Buck's parents brought her to 


cated in a Catholic school and ; 
learned to read and love the 
novels of Charles Dickens, 

Buck was 27 the day she 
waved at. Hood's Confederates 
— but her heart was still her 
own. It was nino years lator 
that she was married to Dav- 
id Alexander Shepherd in 
Nashville’s old Christ Church. 

The Shepherds lived in 
Nashville and Fredericksburg, 
Va. until 1893 when they 
moved to Sewanee, where 
David Jr, would attend the 
grammar school, 

Today Buck’ granddaugh- 
ter, Mrs, John. Harvoy. Soper, 
still lives at Sewanee on the 
mountain, in a vine-covered 
house of Sewanee stone. In- 
side the house Buck's silver 
service is polished as bright 
as the days she used it, and 
her big punch bowl is some- 
thing to sec. Her great-grand- 
children (and they've. got chil- 
dren) are making places for 
themselves in the Twentieth 
Century world. 

But none have- forgotten 
Miss Buck, who waved to 
Hood and his Confederates 
that day — and once carried a 
pair of boots to a barefooted 
soldier, hidden under her hoop 
skirts. 

What was Miss Buck like? 
Her granddaughter. rem em- 

ers: 

“She liked to have her way 
— and she usually did." 

In her later years Buck used 
to say: "Im not long for this 
world." 

But it was not until 1919 
that she died at Sewanee. Sho 
had lived to use the telephone, 
turn on the electric lights and 
ride in automobiles. And sho 
had seen another great war 
pass into history. f 
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Shy's Hill 


(Continued From Page MUS $ } s 
vi owe 
of preparation, Thomas was for a while heavy fog $ 
AU. 4: fight. But now nature the movements of his infan- 
took over. Rain fell, turning to try. 
sicot and snow. A cold wind Thomas’ battle plan has 
screamed out of the north, been highly praised by stu: 
the half-frozen Con- dents of military strategy. It 
chining Se a resembled the tactics of a 
federates to their bones, ANA boxer who jabs with his left 
making even the well fed and crosses a bard right hand. 
Federals uncomfortable. The With the forces Oe he 
ground was covered with ice, VY Steedman and X (go E 
d meant to tie down 
and both men and horses Could federate right and center. 
barely move on level ground. And with eight full divisions 
General Wilson declared an under Wilson, Schofield and 
ith brickbats Smith he would strike Hood's 
any, armed ON. left flank on the Hillsboro 
could defend the hills in such Pike. 


weather. 
For five days the Federal Hood at Lealand 

high command fumed and fret- In the meantime, General 
threatened and beg- Hood, to be nearer the center 

py e t Thomas bided his of his battle line, moved his 

time: His second in command, headquarters from Traveler's 

Gen. John M. Schofield, sent Rest, the old home CE 

surreptitious telegra mto Joan Osaren an 2 can Hs 

Stanton designed to underm no Judes iov ade e REC 













Thomas, and gain the com- 
of Granny White Pike, 
mandifor hirsi at the foot of the Overton X „y S rm AE. ; | UE : 
This pause in the prepara: hills, um ^ ^ AU A x ws m 
3 on Hillsboro Road, where Calvary Methodist Church now stands. 























































onfederate Redoubt No. 
Wood's corps, with help from 
Steedman's division, charged 
the Confederates on Peach 
Orchard Hill at 3 p.m. This 
attack carried almost to the 
fortified line when it broke 
and fell back under heavy ar- 
tillery and small arms fire. 
This assault left the slopes of 
Peach Orchard blue with the 
bodies of dead and wounded. 


But on the left, where 
Hood's line was anchored and 
doubled back on Shy's Hill, 
matters took & different turn. 
Here the energetic Wilson 
worked his cavalrymen be- 
hínd Confederates in the angle 
of the line, and Bate's men 
reported Federal bullets were 
passing each other in the air 
over their heads. The salient 
was boxed, in, with Federal 


tions for battle seems a goo 
time to examine the positions 
of the two armies, 

In 1864 Nashville had a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 people—three 
times what it had been at the 
beginning of the war. Taken 
by the Union Army early in 
1862, it had been fortified as 
an important base of supply 
for Federal armies in Chatta- 


nooga and Georgia. 
3 Large Forts Steedman attacked near the 
= raliroa cut on e olens- 
Copan d ce ot Mor ville Pike. With the addition 
naf 1 of troops from the Nashville three miles long, his right rest- 


devised the city’s defenses garrison he now had 7,600 ing on Peach Orchard Hill on 


around a IS rg oda men, including three regi- the Overton farm east of 


VT ments of Negro soldiers under Franklin Pike, and his left 
Hun E PME Sand wort Col. Thomas J. Morgan. anchored on Shy's Hill. Both 
Houston where Division These advancing regiments lines were refused to the south. 
Street intersects Sixteenth Ave- walked into a trap set by The corps commanded by 
nue South, He also built a Cheatham's Confederates near Stephen D. Lee now was on 
blockhouse called Fort Casino the railroad cut, and suffered Hood's right. stretched across 

sharp losses to accurate rifle Franklin Pike and around 


When he heard that Wil- 
son's cavalry was crossing the 
Cumberland to take position 
on his left, Hood reasoned cor- 
rectly that the main attack 
would strike this flank. He as- 
sured his army of "victory and 
success" and added: “Be of 
good cheer—all is well.” His 
men, Sam Watkins wrote, 
took a dim view of this cheer- 
ful message. 


About eight in the morning 


uccessful Federal assault on C 
| > I. Confederate disaster. The 
BUparot charging feres. Ga last great battle of tho Civll 


one! Shy was killed by a shot (ast Ores bee Fought 


that powder-burned his face. 
Sam Watkins wrote that Fin- The Federals didn't exactly 
ley's brigade, commanded by take the Chinese advice i 
Major Lash, was the first to “build bridges of gold for 2 
break and run. retreating enemy,” but mud, 
Once the stampede started cold and the timely arrival of 
there was no stopping it. Hood N. B. Forrest made it possible 
tried in vain to rally his men. for Hood to save the major 
For most of them there was portion of his army. South- 
just one road out—the Frank- ward the army marched, fight- 
lin Pike — and they streamed ing off the sorties of Wilson's 
troopers. On and on they 


through the hills to reach it. 
Fortunately Stephen D. Lee's marched, across the Duck, and 
finally back across the Ten- 


corpa still stood astride the 
pike; keeping the road open. nessee to Tupelo, Mississippi. 
Hood's career as an army ‘ 


The left and center of Hood's 
army melted away. commander was ended, but 
Lifted’ many oO Bie: Tad by thelr 
‘The Lines Lifte again that spring. Led by the 
“The breach once made,” < beloved “Uncle Joe Johnston 


"i they would make one more 
"wrote General Bate, the lines - allant: but hopeless charge 


This old drawing shows s 


tillery blasted away at Con- 
federate defenses on top of 
the hills, especlally on the 
flanks. 


Granny White Pike at the 
present Tyne Boulevard. The 
brigades on the hill and along 
its slope were Finley's, now 
commanded by Major Joseph ^ During the morning Steed- 
A. Lash, and Tyler's, now man’s Negro troops charged 
commanded by Gen. Thomas right up to Lee's breastworks 
Benton Smith. On the crest of on Peach Orchard Hill, but 
the hill the remnants of four were driven back with heavy 
infantry brigades were com-  josses, “Five color bearers with 
manded by Col. Willlam M. their colors were shot down 
Shy. within a few steps of the 
General Bate believed his works,” a Confederate division 
position on Shy's Hil was commander reported, “one of 
vulnerable because the ling which having inscribed in its 
was too far back from the folds *Eighteenth Regiment 
brow of the hill to permit U.S, Colored Infantry; pre- 
field of fire, and his breast. sented by the colored ladies of 
works were being knocked Murfreesborough.' " 
down by Federal artillery fire These attacks were no feint, 
from three surrounding hills; and Hood now pulled three 
His line grew thinner and brigades from his line south 
thinner as he extended to the of Shy's Hill to reinforce Lee. 


Now darkness fell and both 
armies dug in. It had been a 
good day for the Federals, 
with 16 pleces of artillery and 
800 to 1000 prisoners falling 
into their hands, 


Not Whipped Yet 


General Hood, though 
mauled by the nutcracker on 
his left, was not whipped yet. 
He dug in on a new line about 


on the present Reservoir Hill. 1 

The state capitol was fortified fire, Steedman now felt his Peach Orchard Hill to the left and southward to block Lee said these brigades were infantry and dismounted cav- i i 

with log stockades, carthen “feint” had been made, and east of it, To the west of it fjanking movements by Wil not needed, ent them to  alry on three sides, and bat- - litat trom Mal ae napana Sherman at Benton- 
> ^ Een Aa z PA CENE oye 


Brentwood at mid-afternoon. 
This tactical error, com- 
pounded by the absence of: 
Forrest and two' of his di- 
visions, may have lost the 
battle for the Confederates. 


A Cold Rain 


Stewart's corps, battered in 
the first day's fighting, was 
posted behind the stone wall 
marking the northern boun- 
dary of Judge Lea's farm, 
Cheatham's corps was on Stew- 
art's left, with Bate's division 
posted on Shy's Hill and Ec- 


fell back to his original posi- 
tions. During the afternoon 
Hood moved Gen Edward 
Johnson's entire division to his 
left, two brigades at a time. 


Pushed Aside 


tered by artillery on nearby 3, and fled-in EE RU CET 
hills. This was a situation that e Ana e ETE ia Fihé" 
could not long endure. About Migged hills in our rear and. 
4 o'clock the combined corps HA down m sho "valley. 

of Wilson, Schofield and Smith, P&S grad loi 
charged the Confederate ling; Which | debouches o D MALE AS miara han. dO 

> ranklin turnpike” i . ` prisoners in the ay 

at and near tho angle. To all Intents and purposes, The number of Hood's killed 
the great Battlo of Nashvílle and wounded is not known — 


son's cavalry. 


The Federal corps command- 
ers seemed in no hurry to 
renew the action on the morti- 
ing of the 16th. On tho left 
Wood's men drove in Leo's 
skirmishers on Franklin Pike 


parapets and cotton bales, 


As the Confederate Army of 
Tennessee moved toward Nash- 
ville Federal fortifications 
were extended westward 
around the city. New forts 
were built near the corner of 


In. the wake of the battle 
Geheral Thomas reported his 
casualties as just over bos 















Twenty-third Avenue S and But these reinforcements tors brigade and other units and then stopped before the At some points the Confed- a i 01 
Hermosa EET enr " Sk could do little to stem the prolonging the line south to main line, All during the About noon a cold:rain be- erates stood their ground un- Was over, and Hood's Ten- perhaps another 3,000 would 
ent site of Jubilee Hat, Fis storm that was boiling up on the next hill, then back to the morning superior Federal af- gan to fall, but despite this til they were run over by the nessee campaign had ended in e à fair estimate. 


University, and on high ground 
at the intersection of Buchan- 
an Street with Twenty-Fifth 
and Twenty-Sixth Avenues. In 


Hood's left. Here the heavy- È 
weight divisions of Wilson : 
and Smith had pushed aside 
` ilabl the small, detached forces op- 
the early winter all available crating west of the Hillsboro 
hands were put to work con- pike. Ector's infantry brigade, 
astworks to con-  Duoles'a brigade af Cholmar'a 
nect these forts. cavalry division and Col. 
The Federal interior line, be- David C. Kelley with Forrest's 
ginning on the Cumberland old regiment all were forced ‘ : e 
where General Hospital now to fire and fall back to the mo fat : j LEN a 
stands, ran through the forts main Confederate line, behind ie DPR, j | ur 
Morton had built and contin- a Stone wall where the Green i 
ued through what is now Van- Hills shopping section now 
derbilt campus, on through the stands along the pike, from 
newer forts to a point near Woodmont to Hobbs Road. 
Hyde's Ferry, on the river be- The detached redoubts soon 
low the city found themselves engulfed in 
a IUe twave coming over the 
hills. Number 5 was the first 
The Outer Line to fall, being by-passed by 
An outer defensive line 
branched off at Fort Casino, 


Smith's men on both sides. 

3 Number 4 held on for more 
crossing Granny White Pike on 
the hill where the educational 


than three hours. |t was com- 

manded by Capt. Charles L, 
TV tower now stands and con- Lumsden, an old VMI grad, 
tinuing past the Acklen man- former commander of cadets 
sion, now Belmont College. It at the University of Alabama. 
crossed Natchez Trace at Es- Lumsden took his orders to 
sex, continued to the Love Cir- 
cle knoll and fipally ended on 








muy en tt 
a 


“hold your position at all haz- 
ards” literally. His men didn't 


Centennial Boulevard. on a hill leave until Federal soldiers 

overlookIng the rlver. came into tho redoubt with 
When the battle began them. 

Thomas had Steedman's force Redoubt No. 3, where Cal- 

on his left, Wood's Fourth  valry Methodist Church now 


stands, was the next to fall, 
and the men who took it then 
ran across the road and cap- 
tured No. 2. No. 1. an advanced 
salient east of the pike, north 
of Woodmont, was now the 
key position of the Confeder- 
didn't have ate left. As men from the 
corps of "Wood and Smith 
charged it front and flank, its 
Confederate defenders aban- 
doned the position. 


General Retreat 


Corps in the center and a for- 
midable force on the richt— 
two corps commanded by Scho- 
field and Smith. To this force 
on his right was added the 
12.000-man cavalry force com- 
manded by Wilson 
General Hood 
enough infantry to surround 
Nashville from the river above 
to the river below, His line 
from the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooza Railroad to the Hills- 
horo Pike was no more than 


These 1864 photos from Library of Congress show Nashvillians watching the battle from Capitol Hil. ^^ AER aries. Merritt 








four miles long—about half 2 ; a DA " ose ISUCUINSUNTS E S 
the length of the Federal n the meantime en. -|5 i a iz duke wate VAN FOU TT e TUN Yo Pvt Y aT © Y Boe À oy Speo ESE OE RAPES BY CSR OPES IE CS EXOC IRIE Rar zou On M SHER RCTS GEY DES TNR DF y ^ Mte 
outer works, with depleted ward Walthall's division, abilities 
cavalry forces operating on its stretching along Hillsboro War. 3 
flanks Pike in a line roughly parallel ^ 

Each of the five small re- tO the redoubts, was being 
doubts cuarding the left flank pounded by Smith's artillery a C) S VI e 

o 


and flanked by Wilson's cav- 
alry. Walthall began a general 
retreat eastward and the Fed- 
erals moved a half mile across 
Hillsboro Pike toward Granny 


was defended by four guns, 
enough artillervymen to work 
them, and about a company of 
riflemen. Hood had lined up his 


would probably be necessary 
to concede the independence 
of the seceded states. “The 


(Cont'd from Page 1) General James H. Wilson, 
who had been serving in Vir- 


ginia just before the Battle of 


Sherwood, who commanded a 
Federal division at Franklin 
and Nashville, says flatly: 


to be referred to and cited 
hereafter, was Nashville, It 
was the Leipsic, or better the 


American history," He refers 


never so anxious during the t 
o the engagement at N 
ash- 


his three corps with Gen. B. F. : : ^ u 

Cheatham on the right, Gen, White Pike. war as at that time, Nashville, says that “the news- : country Was alarmed, tho ad- “Nashville was ville specif « 

Stephen D. Lee in the center As Ector's brigade retreated In considering the situation Papers throughout the North ministration Was alise, and battle of the Teneo one " Minis Ni f the four years’ cisive PASO per Sev 

and Gen. A. P. Stewart on across Shy's Hill General | at that time, a pertinent fact were filled with prognostica- | was alarmed, lest Hood AE ERE A ` ruggle. No other fight can was Thomas iet ng that it 

the left. Hood, who was on hls horse | likely to be overlooked is that ko o Puri J snos get North" Grant puyster, HP ae hen foro. obse e y Eis ex ville and not Sherman's diea 
atop this knoll watching tho old was falling, the War Wrote. . nua » ngaged  througn 

on tte face of "the matter, battle, den pediths ien Tesans’” a large proportion of the pop- Department was demoralized, ^ Recognition of the decisive- Historical E ar tne New York ate taken into consideration.” Jinas e georgia end: the Caro- 

Hood was not to badly nt pẹ he said, “I want you to hold ulation of the Northern states and even General Grant him- ness of the Battle of Nash- chose for his subject “N h- n more modern times, Gen- the West and thereby ^en m 

At Franklin hec hadiieeun this hill regardless of what | Was thoroughly  war-weary, self showed greater uneasiness ville is to be found in the  ville—the Decisive Battle of eral J. F. C. Fuller, in his *De- the result of the an esed 
transpires around you.” The | ^nd that both moral and fi- than he had ever exhibited be- writings of many qualified the Rebellion.” “Of all battles Cisive Battles of the U. S, A," Lee's surrender at Appo t 

age cat mat- 


fore.” The depth of his un-. 
easiness at this crucial time 
is evidenced by his feeling, 
as expressed jn his “Memoirs,” 
that if the South were able to 
prolong the war in the West 
into the sumer of 1865 It 


students and historians, As 
early in 1867 Willlam Swinton 
included it in his “The Twelve 
Decisive Battles of the War.” 
“Nashville, wrote Swinton, 
“annihilated the Confederacy 
in the West.” General Isaac R. 


what men behind breastworks 
could do to an army charq- 
ing across open spaces. He 
wanted the Federals to attack 
him—and they were willing 
to oblige. He seemed confi- 
dent of the result. but pru- 
dently planned a line of re- 
treat In case of disaster. 


Hood thought his veterans 
could cope with the Federal 
infantry, and perhaps he was 


of the great American con- 
flict,” said General duPuyster, 
the most complete in its re- 
sult, the finest and most per- 
fect in its execution, strategíc- 
ally and tactically, the fittest 
as a study and as an example 


nancial support of the war 
effort were dangerously lag- 
ging. 

Shortly after the battle of 
Nashville, when General Scho- 
field was in Washington, Sec- 
retary Stanton told him that 
an early termination of the 
war was “an absolute fi- 
nancial necessity", as it had 
grown increasingly difficult 
to float the war bonds, There 


tox and the final colla 

the Southern Confederacy fal. 
lowed so closely after the fail- 
ure of Hood's Tennessee cam- 
dedi mae importance of 

e of Nashvi 1 
Over-shadowed and ores 
by the overwhelming impact of 
tant gt the war and the 
o e people t 
ful pursuits. toe fase 


published in 1942, inclu 

Nashville along with RELA 
Yorktown, Chapultepec, Gete 
tysburg, Santiago and the 
Meuse-Argonne in his consid- 
eration of “the battles that 
have decided the course of 


men dug in and replied, "We'll 
do it, General." 


Late in the afternoon Hood 
ordered Gen. William B. Bate's 
division of Chentham's corps to 
the left, and these men lined 
up on a hill (now Federal Hill) 
just north of Shy's Hill In 
the last action of the day 
Couch's fresh division of Scho- 
field’s corps came up and drove 


right. But he had a fatal Bate off the hill — an omen ü 
RAND eR OO : of wbat was to Da was a strong “peace at any The participatin 
eakness. Forrest was not happen the arise: sentiment In the? North renarta:af the battle ganaras 


there, and even if he had been, 
it is doubtful that his de- 
pleted divisions could have 
matched the huge, mobile and 
destructive force under Wil- 
son, 


Morale Was Low 


There was still another fac- 
tor working against Hood and 
his army, His men lacked the 
supplies an effective force 
needs, and they lacked confi- 

e in their commander. 
2s, 0n The other hand, 
enjoyed the admiration and 
confidence of his men and of 
his officers — save Schofield. 
What he didn’t have was the 
confidence of his superiors In 
Washington and City Points. 


So nervous was the high 
brass of the Union Army that 
a replacement for Thomas, 
Bn. velit Es odan was en 
route to Nashville wh 
battle was fought, enn 


On the morning of the 15th 
Thomas struck. Most of ‘the 
show nnd Ice had melted, but 


following day. 





Gen. James Wilson, USA 
Cavalry commander 


at that time, and it was of- 
ficially feared that a Con- 
federate victory at Nashville 
might precipitate in the North 
a clamor for ending the war 
that would be irresistible. 


Schofield, in his nutobioz- 
raphy, comments on the criti- 
ical financial condition exist- 
ing at the time and the im- 
portance of gaining a smash- 
ing Federal victory in the 
field “before the world should 
find out that the resources of 
the government had been ex- 
hausted nnd that the Unlted 
States had not the financial 
Strength necessary to make 
any further use of the men 
they then had on the muster 
and pay rolls" Further he 
says that “the Union cause 
Was on the very verge of 
failure, because it could no 
longer raise money, and that 
eet. aruis hud con- 

stern front in Virginia jus 
fided to the Pataca ioo cies 
in the winter of 1864 that “the 
wes mueg be suppressed 

€ coming campai 
the effort Sbaddonedip eo a 





"T 


This 1864 photo shows deserted Federal de fenta ine looking west from 


Fort Casino. 


written until month a 
wards. It was years: fun 
these reports were published 
and even then they were bur- 
ied in ponderous officia] pub- 
lications which had few read- 
ers, Contemporaneously and 
subsequently, tho Battlo of 
Nashville had less publicity 
and discussion than any en- 
gagement of similar propor- 
tions and importance, and this 
lack of publicity accounts in 
great degree for tho general 
lack of appreciation of tho 
battle's decisivo significance, 


In recent years, how. 
“revisionists” have Been taking 
ing a keen second look at some 
of the historical dogma, with a 
consequent re-nssessing of val- 
ues, There is more of a will- 
ingness to recognize that some 
of our wars might possibly 
have had some other outcome, 
And, if the outcome of the 
Civil War had been reversed 
a Confederate victory at Nash- 
ville might well be recognized — 
now as the deciding factor in 
the establishment of the indo- 
pendence of the Cenfederate — 
States of America. 


* 











1. national spotlight which focused on Nashville during 
this crucial. period of the War Between the States revealed poorly 


organized chaos. 


People of 1864 and historians since have viewed events surrounding 
the Battle of Nashville as a pivotal point of great interest. 


Against the backdrop of chaotic conditions, local government did, in 
fact, exist. Mayor John Hugh Smith and a working city council worried 
through complex problems of government only to formulate laws and 
regulations and—as often as not—find them countermanded by the 


military commander. 


Problems of the day were similar to those existing today: On August 
12, 1864, minutes of a council meeting at which 13 members were 
present resolved that the city's streets were in "terrible condition" . 


Councilman Dix allowed as how “the Federal Government should bear 
the cost of repair since they were the ones wearing them out." 


The era is memorable from any standpoint, A proud city stood bowed 
by the temper of the times completely incapable of coping with the 
great struggle which engulfed and subdued any attempt at progress. 





iy ? o» 1 j P ; 
Political, social, and economic progress were being trampled under the 
boots of men far removed from negotiation, planning, political compro- 
mise, social improvement, or economic growth. 


Men of vision were lost in the maelstrom of emotion. The voices of 
men of reason had long since been lost in the din of cannon, musket, 
and the clash of bayonets. 


Right or wrong the decision reached was to remain throughout history - 
a trumpeting testimony to the futility of the bayonet as a bargaining: 


agent. 


When the final shot was fired and there was time for reconstruction and 
reflection, our community and our nation emerged as one nation—a 
nation which had grown wiser in its ordeal. 





w/. Leadership (1864) 


` Who held the answers for the Nash-- 
villian of 1864? 


Who was concerned with the solution 
lo his civic problems? 


Mayor John Hugh Smith? 
` Brig. Gen. John F. Miller? 
City Council? 


What forum for grievances? 





Who served people's need? 








































J ^ A 4. echoes of the Battle of Nashville distilled through a 


century of reinstated national brotherhood—remain only as an audible 
monument to cataclysmic behavior. 

The spotlight of the nation plays over our community once again. The 
scene revealed today is as commendable as its antecedent of a century 
ago was abhorrent. 

Metropolitan areas of this nation are faced with problems of impor- 
tance fully equal to the problems which precipitated events of 100 
yearsago. —— 


Municipal leaders of the nation are watching us closely, not because of 
an impending military battle, but because of a battle which is already 


20 months old. 


In this bloodless revolt against stifling tradition in local government, 
the people served by the Metropolitan Government of Nashville and 
Davidson County had the courage to study and plan, negotiate and 


compromise. 
On April 1, 1963, this community launched a pioneer effort in local 


government which is showing the way for countless other communities 
of the nation to follow. n 





i 





























: d à; 
The magnificent contrast between the present and the Nashville of 
1864 is seen in the approach to the problem. We have no leaders blind 
to reason. We are not hurtling pell-mell toward some uncertain victory. 


Solutions to the problems of 1964 are resulting from an approach that 
is sound, feasible, and beneficial to the people who are to be served. 


The maps for this battle are our planning charts; our armaments are 
our great energy and resolve to find a way; our armor is our absolute 
assurance of the course we have chosen; and our victory will be a bet- - 
ee for the people of this community . . . and a pattern for others 
to follow. 






/ leadership (1964) ` 


administrative power in the Mayor, 
charging him with responsibility for 
-the conduct of executive and adminis- 
trative work of all departments, 
boards, commissions, offices a 
agencies of government. 
Backed by a community which now ` 
finds itself in the limelight of national 
attention, Metropolitan Mayor Beverly 


ether agencies of local government, 


His goal is at once a model for other 
communities with similar problems - 
and a working government structure : 

responsive to the true needs of the 
... people who gave it birth." - : 


i ery e En Eos eoe. 2 1 
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1 PLE - te 4 uir. ENT v “us bh p 
. The Metropolitan Charter, adopted — 
April 1, 1963, vested executiveand — —  — 


Briley is the guiding hand directing the = 
Gy ks efforts of eight major departmer nisand. o cea 
= 17 major boards, commissions and =- . 






By VICTOR HICKEN 


Western Illinois University 


HE AMERICAN Civil War was filled with mo- 


ments of desperation 
when the 


rtune, the carelessness in the giving of a com- 
=H or an importune incident turned the tide of 
ttle from one sìde to the 


eer circumstance, 






ere was, for instance, that 
- ident involving the cigar 
rapped with Lee's orders to 
Jéekson and Longstreet, whith 
fd into McClellan's hands, tip- 
p off the Union general to 
Confederate plans just prior 
‘to the battle of Antictam. ; 
i There was that fateful 20th 
September, 1863, when a 
jon army under Rosecrans 
split asunder at Chicka- 
uga because of the com- 
snding general's unfortunate 
se of memory and.a co- 
idental attack, by. Long- 
ect’s men, who had just ar- 
d on the field, 


nique Battle 


POf all such Incidents, how- 
ever, the most fascinating is 
one which occurred in 1864 at 
the lesser known Battle of 
klin. This battle was 
nique, And it had a little of 
fre mystique, the romance 

d glory of a dying cause, 

d the odds and ends of lit- 
ih possibilities which were 
to bring tragedy to one side 
and triumph to the other. 

It also contained a brief mo- 
ment of destiny for a Union 
brigade commanded by a dash- 
ing Ohio colonel, Emerson Op- 
dyke. This brigade consisted of 
geven regiments: Opdyke's 









Sewn 125th Ohio, the "Tigers"; 
-the 24th Wisconsin, command- 


d by an able young major, 
"Arthur MacArthur, who was 
4ater to sire an eminent hero 
of World War Il; and five 
from Illinois — the 36th, the 
44th, the 73rd (oddly known 
as the “Preachers Regiment”), 
the 74th and tho 88th. 
Circumstances built slowly 
toward the fateful battle. 
„After Sherman's capture of 
Atlanta, the Confederate gen- 
eral, John Bel] Hood, deter- 
mined upon a seemingly logi- 
cal method of drawing the in- 
vader out of Georgia. He would 
Teorganize and replenish the 
Army of Tennessee south of 
Atlanta, then lead it in a 
whirlwind campaign into Ten- 
messee, He would, so he con- 
templated, drive toward Nash- 
Ville, defeat the Union forces 
‘there, and, if that did not 
-bring Sherman back in a 
Hurry, he 


‘Sherman Counters 


Sherman, preparing for his 
daring march to the sea, count- 
ered by sending two Union 
corps under Gen. George (Pap) 
Thomas to check Hood. 

By Nov. 27, one of the Union 
corps and elements of the sec- 
ehd, commanded by a phleg- 
matic Freeport, Ill, general, 
John M. Schofield, were out- 
flanked and on the vergo of 
heing bottled up by Hood's 
forces. Tho Union troops were 
building a series of works on 
the Duck River, Hood's caval- 


'ry, under the ubiquitous Gen. 


Nathan Bedford Forrest, had 
crossed the river above them 
and begun building a bridge 


‘about eight miles north of Co- 


lumbia, 

«FIt appeared to most of the 
J'ederal officers, excepting 
‘Schofield, who was slow to 
grasp the situation, that Hood 


"would attempt to cut the 


Union retreat at Spring Hill, 
a position between Columbia 
dnd Franklin | Were Hood to 


‘succeed it would result in an 


astounding victory to the Con- 


Federate cause. 
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“Jacob D. Cox, 
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REAN KLIN is not gen- 
erally listed as one 
of the great battles of 
the Civil War, since the 
forces engaged were 
relatively small. It was, 
one of the 
fiercest and bloodiest 
battles of the war. Gen. 
com- 
mander of the Federal 
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This photo, made from a 1923 re 


tipping of the seale, 


other. 





Gen. Pat Cleburne, CSA 
He charged and died 


In the end, of course, 
Schofield came to comprehend 
Hood's plan and reacted ac- 
cordingly, sending an entire 
Union division on a forced 
march north to hold open the 
road to Franklin. One of the 
three brigades in the division 
was Opdyke's 

As it turned out, the gesture 
was just enough to save Scho- 
field's army. Thero was a lit- 
tle skirmish near Spring Hill 
and another near Thompson's 
Station. Then, under the 
cover of darkness, Schofield 
marched his men through tho 
uneven terrain within a half 
mile of Hood's unknowing 
pickets, so close to tho Con- 
federate campfires that Union 
troops could catch the scent 
of bacon. 
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and courage as well as ` 


It was one of those tricks 
of war wherein fate takea nn 
uncertain hand. All that Hood 


had needed to do, up to that 


oint, was to close the door 
fo Franklin, and victory would 
have been his. But the trap had 
failed. 


On Up the Road 


Schofield disappeared up 
the Franklin road, trailing 
Opdyke's brigade behind him 
n^ a rear guard designed to 
fight off any, possible sallies 
by Forrest's cavalry, 

“He was now free to join the 
rest of Thomas’ force in Nash- 
ville for.a defense of that city. 

An angry frustration over- 


came Hood. He lashed his sub-. 


ordinates as only a raw Texan 
could, Schofiold's escapo had 
been their fault, he asserted. 
Now he would be forced to 
catch the escaping Union army 
and launch a frontal attack. 
With luck, and tho undoubted 
bravery of his troops, the vic- 
tory could »yet be his, : 

Schofield, meanwhile, had al- 
ready reached Franklin, There, 
on the outskirts of the town, 
he hurriedly dug trenches and 
constructed works in the shape 
of an elongated horseshoe, 
with both ends anchored upon 
the Harpeth river. At the apex 
of the horseshoe, the most vital 
part of the Union defensive 
line, was the Carter House— 
a lovely brick mansion, still 
standing, which was to be- 
come a most significant fea- 
ture of the battle. 


Out in Front 


Two other factors should be 
mentioned concerning the 
Union defenses, The first con- 
cerned the disposition of two 
Union brigades, which were 
thrown out in a rather desul- 
tory fashion forward of the 
main defensive works, 

It is difficult to assume, even 
to this day, just what Scho- 
field had in mind when he 
disposed of theso men in this 
manner, unless ho felt they 
would provide some sort of 
forewarning of the main Con- 
federate attack. At any rate, 
both brigade commanders had 
been given a rather firm set 
of orders instructing them to 
fire briefly at any advancing 
force, then retreat into tho 
main works. 


The second factor concerned 
Opdyke's brigade, These men 
had done a good deal of hard 
work in the previous two days, 
and consequently were march- 
ed into the Union reserve, 
which rested on the slopes to 
the rear of the Carter house. 

Not far away, General Hood 
lay nearly exhausted on the 
ground, his head resting upon 


Map of battlefield at Franklin 


battle line at Franklin, 


summed it up: 

“The comparative smallness 
of the opposing armies is like- 
ly to lead to an under estimate 
of the desperate character of 
the fighting. ... 

"It is enough now to note 
that Hood had more men 
killed at Franklin than died 
on one side in some of the 
great conflicts of the war 
when three, four, or even five 
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more telling.” 


-enactment of the Battle of Franklin, 


times as many men were en- 
gaged, 


“His killed were moro than 
Grant's at Shiloh, McClellan's 
in the Seven-day battle, Burn- 
sides' at Fredericksburg, Rose- 
cran's at Stone's River or at 
Chicakamauga, Hookers at 
Chancellorsville, and almost as 
many as Grant's at Cold Har- 
bor. The concentration in time, 
in those few hours of a win- 
ter's afternoon and evening, 
makes the comparison still 
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his grounded saddle. From this 
position ho issued the neces- 
sary orders for the attack. 


There was to be no fancy 
hairsplitting strategy to this 
battle, Hood would merely 
launch a crushing charge at 
tho Union center, near tho Car- 
ter House, splintering Scho- 
field's army into halves, Then, 
with tho Yankeo backs pinned 
to the Harpeth river, Hood 
would save the dying causo of 
the Confedoracy by winning an 
astounding victory. 


The Union troops watched, 
meanwhile, as their opponents 


paraded in lié of attack. And - 


inside the Carter house, the 
Carter family, or all that re- 
mained į tha father, sof. and 
two daughters—huddled with 
the smoked hams in the cellar 
while Confederate shells 
screamed over their home, 
They, as well as the Union 
soldiers outside, knew that just 
down the road, wearing the 
Confederate gray, were two 
other members of the family. 


Furious Exchange 


It was after 3 pm. when 
Hood mounted his attack, hit- 
ting first the two detached 
regiments forward of the Un- 
ion line, The men defending 
these trenches nlmost made 
the fatal mistake of the day. 
Ordered to fire only one or 
two vollevs and then retrent, 
their colonels held them in 
line and a furious exchange of 
fire resulted, 

Only for a moment were tho 
Confederates checked. They 
swept forward In one compul- 
sive surge, tearing the two 
brigades from their moorings 
and sweeping them back to- 
ward the Carter House, 

The effect upon the main 


Than Shiloh, Ste 


In his "Army of Tennessee” 
Stanley F, Horn wrote of the 
Battle of Franklin: 

"Perhaps its only rival for 
macabre distinction would be 
Pickett's charge at Gettys- 
burg, A comparison of the two 
may be of interest, 

"Pickett's total loss at Get- 
tysburg was 1,354; at Frank- 
lfn tho Army of Tennesco lost 
over 6,000 dead and wounded. 
Pickett's chargo was mado 
after a volcanic artillery pre- 

of two hours had bat- 
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Northern visitor stopped | 
at Franklin's Carter House, where the Confed- 1 
i erate flag is displayed. *Where's the American |; 
flag?” she asked, *Weren't our boys here too?’ 


Indeed they were. And here is a dramatic i; 
account of the Battle of Franklin written by a 
Northerner— Victor Hicken. Dr. Hicken is a pro- : 
fessor of history at Western Illinois University £: 
at Macomb, Illinois. His account of the battle, © 
originally written for the Chicago Tribune, ap- į 
| pears in this Anniversary Edition with the per- | 
| mission of the Tribune and the author. Í 
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because they were handi- 
capped by the fear of shooting 
some of the men from the two 
retreating Union brigades in 
front of them. 

Only the 72nd Illinois, 2 
hard-hitting regiment which 
had just arrived from Louisi- 
ana, kept its position, and the 
black hats of these sturdy dc- 
= fenders could be seen bobbing 
=} up and down as the men fired 
i and loaded their rifles The 
i moment of crisis for Scho- 
i field's army had arrived, 
43 The men of Ipdyke's brig- 
ade, meanwhile, were relax- 
ing in safety behind the Carter 
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—— e House, sipping coffee and 
awe broiling bacon over small fires 
Union works was that of a the first warm food they had 


had a chanco to eat in some 
time. The staccato drumfire of 
musketry was a sound to which 
they were well accustomed. 
Then, in a moment, they 
heard a different and familiar- 
ly ominous sound. It was the 
thin, high-pitched crescendo of 
cheers and shouts; the indi- 
cation 
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thunderclap. Hood’s lines 
hurtled with tremendous force 
against Schofield’s defenses, 
particularly the line of 
tfenches forward of the Car- 





















Three defending regiments 
Were pushed from their 
trenches, partly from the rush 
of the attackers and partly 
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tered tho defending 


line. 
Hood's army charged without 


any preparation, Pickett's 
chargo was across an open 
spaco of perhaps a mile. Tho 
advance at Franklin was for 
two miles in the open, in full 
view of tho enemy's works, and 
exposed to their fire. 

"The defenders at Gettys- 
burg were protected only by a 
stone wall, Schofield's men at 
Franklin were protected by 
carefully const 
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The Carter House 


captured," 
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s River 


with trench and parapet. 
Pickett's charge was totally re- 
pulsed. The charge of Brown 
and Cleburne penetrated deep 
into the breastworks, to part 
of which they clung until the 
enemy retired. Pickett, once 
repelled, retired from the field, 
The Army of Tennessee re- 
newed their charge, time after 
lime. Pickett survived his 
charge unscathed. Cleburne 
Was killed and 11 other general 
officers killed, wounded or 
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shows defense of the Federal right flank by soldiers of the Fourth Corps. 


gas. 






had broken the center of the 
Union line. 

Even after 100 years, it is 
not easy to reconstruct the se- 
quence of events at this stage 
of the battle, Opdyke’s men 
were seasoned Mei ine vr 
recognized instinctively e 
seriousness of the Confederate 
cheers, 

They leaped to their feet, 
quickly unstacked their rifles, 
and with the seriousnes of 
men who had a distasteful but 
necessary duty to perform, 
moved quickly into the line of 
battle. Opdyke himself sur- 
mised what had to be done 
and shouted, “First Brigade, 
forward to the works!” But by 
the time the order was issued 
some of his men were already 
well on their way. 

When Opdyke's brigado 
reached the spot at which the 
Confederato breakthrough had 
occurred, an indoscribable me- 
leo resulted. Bravery became 
a common commodity in a 
common place — the yard of 
a Tennessee home. 

There was an element of 
desperation present on both 
sides — the Confederates be- 
cause of Hood's anger at fail- 
ing to trap the Union force at 
Spring Hill, and the Union men 














more than their generals, that 
the break in the line must be 
mended. It was later written 
by a captain of the 72d Illinois, 
and with a great dea] of truth, 
that this was “a private sol- 
dier's battle, the sum of its 
strategy belng to hold and oc- 
cupy a few square feet upon 
which the soldiers stood to 


the last.” 


Yell and Bound 


The regimental historian of 
the 72d Illinois was to write in 
later years that Opdyke's men 
had come into the battle with a 
“yell and a bound," flinging 
“epithets” at the retreating 
Union regiments, and bayonet- 
ting and clubbing their way 
into the Confederate ranks. A 
Union general, far to the left 
of the Carter House, compared 
the charge to a tornado, and 
said the Union soldiers looked 
as if they were “breasting a 
furious gale with strained mus- 
cles and set teeth.” 

What of Opdyke himself? 
Mounting his horse quickly, he 
had leaped into the fray. Al- 
most immediately, however, the 
animal was shot, and its rider 
pitched directly into the path 
of the advancing Confederates. 
Acrobatically, tho officer rollod 
over, grabbed a musket from 
an enemy’s hands, and clubbed 
him with it. 

It was at this moment, com- 
mented an Illinois soldier lat- 
er, that the musket firing 
ceased. "No one could stop 
to load. No shots were fired; 
the fight was now hand to 
hand, breast to breast, and the 
cold, gleaming, pitiless bay- 
onet was the Instrument of 
death." 


Silent War 


For one brief instant, this 
was war as It mlght have been 
fought 300 years earller. There 
Were only the sounds of mus- 
ket butts thudding against 
flesh, ana the cries of pain, an- 
Eer or encouragement, Soon, 
some of the men managed to 
reload their weapons, and the 
sharp, staccato sounds of mus- 
ketry began again, 

To the right of the Carter 
House the sturdy 72nd Illinois 
continued to hold, Two lieu- 
tenants were killed while fir- 
ing their pistols at tho chara- 
ing Confederate line only 20 
fect away. One black-hatted 
member of the regiment, over- 
como by the emotion of tho 
battle, angrily charged the ad- 
vancing Confederate line 
armed only with a pickax 
which he had found in tho 
trench behind him, 

Thrown back twice, Hood's 
brave and frustrated army 
came on again and again, An 
lilinois captain would remem- 
ber two decades later that the 
roar of musketry quieted at 
times to “an almost absolute si- 
lence,” only to be followed by 
a return “to the loudest fury.” 


Smoky Battlefield 


Gen. Jacob Cox, a hero of 
the day, would recall some 30 
years later that as the sun 
began to lower to horizon lev- 
el, the smoke from the con- 
stant gunfire lay like a fog 
over the field. One Union corps 
alone, the Fourth, fired so 
much and so often that 100 
wagon loads of ammunition 
were expended, 

It was a drama to which 
there were many facets, Ono 
was the loyal, brave and ac- 
complished Confederate army 
commanded by an embittered 
cripple who could not bring 
himself to end the slaughter 


of his men. Another was the 
undeniably high number of 
casualties among general and 
regimental officers on bot 
sides. 

Early in the attack the Un- 
jon general, David S. Stanley, 
was wounded and taken off 
the field. And along the Con- 
federate line, as if inspired 
by a death wish, general of- 
ficers charged and died with 


- their men. 


Cleburne Killed 


The brilliant Gen. Pat Cle- 
burne, hero of a dozen fights, 
was torn from his horse by 
a musket ball and killed, as 
was Gen. Hiram Granbury. 
Gen. John Adams pitched off 
his horse and died in the 
ranks of an Illinois regiment. 
Generals Otho Strahl and 
States Rights Gist were killed 
in front of Illinois regiments. 
Generals J. C. Brown, A. M. 
Manigault, William Quarles, 
Francis Marion Cockrell, G. 
W. Gordon, Thomas Scott and 
J. C. Carter were wounded in 
the savage fighting. 

It was the death of young 
Theodorick (Tod) Carter that 
added an extra sense of 
poignancy to the battle. Short- 
ly after sunset, when tho _ 
Figa t] " EM D DO 4 
young Carter girls left her 
shelter in the celler to givo 
aid tp the wounded, There, on 


the qwarapet in front of the 
Toir found her dying 





brothtr. He had come home. 
e seven or eight hours 
of fighting, Hood had suffered 
6242 casualties in his army of 
27,000 Confederate soldiers, a 
loss which doomed his attempts 
to defeat. Thomas at Nash- 
ville some time later. Casual- 
ties among the 28,000 Union 
soldiers totaled only 2,326. 


32 Flags Taken 


Almost as important. from 
the standpoint of morale, was 
the fact that 32 Confederate 
battle flags had been taken at 
the breastworks by the de- 
fenders — 10 of them by Op- 
dyke's brigade alone. 

As the Union artillery finally 
ceased firing, and its sounds 
were replaced by the moans 
of the Confederate wounded in 
the fields beyond the Carter 
house, two Illinois officers 
were discussing the outcome 
of the fight. *We ought to rc- 
main here and wipe hell out of 
'em," one said. 

"There is no hell left in 
them," said the other. "Dont 
you hear them praying?" 

As for Opdyke's brigade, the 
unit which had saved the day 
for Schofield, there was some 
well-earned recognition, Some 
months later, when Pap Thom- 
as held his last grand review 
in Nashville, Opd y ke's men 
were halted by the command- 
ing general in front of the re- 
viewing stand. Thomas had a 
final request to make of these 
tough westernners, Would they 
go into formation and make 
one last charge? 

Quickly, the 88th Illinois 
moved into a skirmish line, 
followed by the 36th and 44th 
Illinois, and the other regi- 
ments deployed in line of bat- 
tle. With a great whoop, Op- 
dyke's heroes made a glorious 
Bayonet charge against thin 
nir, 
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The Affair at Spring Hill 
Lean mara 


A Yankee Spy Claimed 
He Saved His Army 


n false order to each Confed. 
erate brigade commander: 

"General Hood directs that 
you form your lines Parallel 
with the pike, not nearer than 
400 yards to it, and by no 
means allow your men to fire 
on the enemy unless they ad- 
vance and fire on you: 

"I kept near the lines along 
the pike,” Remington added, 
"to keep any of the Confed- 
erates from crossing the pike 
if possible.” Coming upon the 
Confederate — division Com- 
manded by Gen. Edward C. 
Johnson, he delivered the 
same false order, 


Full of Yankees 


At midnight that night the 
ubiquitous Remington and his 
cousin, the latter wearing a 
false beard and wig, appeared 
at Hood's headquarters. There 
he reported to Hood that 
Spring Hill was full of Yan- 
kees who Were bedded down 
for the night. Their Wagon 
train was there, too 

"Gentlemen," said Hood, 
“there may be a skirmish here 
in the morning, but there will 
bo no battle, It will just be a 

- surrender." 

Remington then returned to 
his own Federal lines. He had, 
he believed, prevented a “Bat- 
tle of Spring Hil” which 
might have been disastrous 
for Schofield's retreating Fed- 


66QIEVEN times during 
the war I was 
within the Confederate 
lines as a Federal spy 
— three times at Mur- 
freesboro, twice at New 
Hope Church, once at 
Atlanta, and once, and 
the last time, at Spring 
Hil, Tennessee, No- 
vember 29, 1864.” 


With these words, written in 
1913, J. D. Remington added a 
strange sequel to what was 
already the strangest chap- 
ter of the Civil War — tho 
"affair" at Spring Hill. 


Remington's article, appear- 
ing in the Confederate Vet- 
eran magazine, continued: 

"Knowing that | am the only 
person living who knows the 
real cause of Hood's failuro to 
capture and destroy the Fed- 
eral army at Spring Hill, and 
that | will not live much long- 
er, | feel it my duty to make 
known the cause of the failure 
of General Hood to fight at 
Spring Hill, 

"If Hood and some of his 
generals had been of the same 
spirit of General Bragg in the 
Battle of Shiloh, when he was 
driving the Federals, after 





Gen. A. S. Johnston was killed, z . 
when ordered two or three Federal Spy J. D. Remington eral army. . E. 
times to halt his lines, he said, He claimed he confused the Confederates Remington's story created 


something of a sensation in 
its day, but has since been 
forgotten. At Franklin his- 
torian Park Marshall called 
it “the most important and in- 
teresting article relating to 
the War of the States that has 
appeared in 40 years.” He then 
posed some questions, and 
plainly doubted that Reming- 
ton was telling the truth. 

“Could a strange captain ride 
along the Confederate fine,” 
ho asked, “and give verbal or- 
ders to five or six general offi- 
cers?" 


‘I will not obey this order un- 
less someone personally known 
to me brings it' the Federal 
army would have marched 
south as prisoners on tho 
morning of November 30. The 
Confederate generals allowed 
themselves to be deceived by 
taking orders from two Fed- 
eral spies, 


two Federal spies, of which 
Remington was one 

As a private soldier in the 
73rd Regiment of Opdyke's 
brigade, Remington said he 
was called out of the skirmish 
line at Spring Hill on Nov. 29 
and detailed as a spy by Col, 
Emerson Opdyke himself to 
“enter the Confederate lines, 
find out as near as possible 
how many Confederates were 
over there, and any other in- 
formation I could obtain, and 
let him know.” 

Remington was supplied 
with a horse, revolver, sabor 
and the uniform of a Confed- 
erate captain, Thus equipped, 
he rode in the direction of 
Hood's advancing army. 

In a short time he came 
upon Generals Hood, Cheat- 
ham and Cleburne and their 
staffs, riding at the hcad of a 
Confederate column of infan- 
try, bound for Spring Hill, He 
spoke up boldly. 

“General Hood, General For- 
rest directed me to inform 
you that he has left one regi- 
ment to annoy the enemy... 
and that he will go on to 
Franklin and destroy tho 
bridges across the Harpeth". 


At Face Value 


At about 5 o'clock Gen. 
John C, Brown's division was 
ordered to attack. Brown said, 
however, that his line was not 
long enough, and tho attack 
did not como off. 

That ended the action for 
the day, and the Confederate 
divisions encamped for the 
night where they were. And 
The Real Cause * in the darknes Schofield's 

T lv al cause @rmy marche past them, 
of pr dM TES ets down the open road toward 


Before proceeding with Rem- Nashville 


i Apos That night, while asleep at 
nee Story which cauta the Thompson house, Hood 


z 2 got a report from a private 
Mau metuis iie at die enemy as 
tical situation which led to the masons along the road, 
affair, and which for many ood i sent anew to Cheat- 
years plagued the old Confed- ham, he said, to try to stop 
eracy with an unanswered ins Cae tub nothing was 
question: "What happened at Sait an e en morning came 
Spring Hill?" e opportunity had gone. 

General John Bell Hood's “The best move of my ca- 
Tennessee campaign, as most reer as a soldier,” Hood wrote, 
history books call it, is some- "| was thus destined to be- 
times referred to as Hood's hold come to naught.” There 
raid. It is described in consid- is a local tradition at Spring 
erable detail in “Hood's Ten- Hill that "Hood was drunk." 
nessce Campaign" by T, R. Horn comments that this 
Hay, published in 1929, charge cannot now be proved 

On the 27th of November, oF disproved. Nobody who saw 
1868, General Hood and his Hood that day said he was 
Confederate Army of Tennes- drunk. 
sce, 41,000 strong arrived at But J. D. Remington had an- 
Columbia, Tennessee on the other explanation for the mvs- 
Duck River, Across the river ferious affair at Spring Hill 
they were faced by 27,000 Fed- It was all his doing, he said 
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Texas was less polite. He 
wrote: 

“Remington's statement fs 
the most extraordinary stretch 
of the imagination that ever 
emanated from a  diíseg 









able story? If it be true 
did he not claim the cre 
saving Schofield’s army? 
years ago when the Fe 
government was awar 
medals?" 1 

But Remington stuck 
story. 


wrote, “pass it along. | 
Hood apparently took this sorry that I did not gi 
at face value, and since the account of the Spring I f 
~ commander Detieved- iie spy, re corr TE TG om 

third and Fourth Army, Corps, others followed suit, Reming- of Masi en a pm 
5 and by Genera]s John were s alive, for 'el con- 
commanded oy fident that I could have proved 


Amazing Story 


‘ton rode with the head of the 


ML Schofield and David S. Remington's amazing story Confederate column toward 
Stanley. —nnd that is not too strong Spring Hill my statements by some of 
n word—appeared in the Con- Remington now became a them; but they have passed 
Hood's Maneuver federate Veteran, published “Confederate” courier for away, and I shall soon follow 
U rival at Columbla 2t. Nashville, in December, Hood. He was joined by a them into the great beyond. 
pon. arriva : 4 1912, Its editor Sumner A. cousin, a Confederate officer Here Is one thing no one can 


Hood rested his army for a 
day, On the night of the 28th 
he began laying  pontoon 
bridges across thé Duck at 
Davis' Ford, six míles above 
Columbia. His plan was to put 
a part of his army at Spring 


deny: Hood failed to do what 
he wanted to do at Spring 
Hill, and I ask one, only one, 
small word—why?” “4 
Was Remington’s story an 
outright lie? 
Now, after half a century, 


Who was really a Federal spy, 
and between them they man- 
aged to deliver a number of 
spurious orders to Confederate 
commanders as they took 
positions around Spring Hill. 
All of the orders forbade an 


Cunningham, made an investi- 
gation of Remington's char- 
acter and historv hefore the 
story was printed. Remington 
wrote Cunningham that he 
was a "Presbyterian, a Chris- 
tian and a truthful man" The 


9 £ 
EU ot DU E editor noted that Remington attack “unless fired upon," it still seems far-fetched. His 
toward their base at Nashville, “im all the correspondence and halted the men short of Cousin Spy and the Confeder- 
There Gen. George Thomas Shows a spirit of absolute sin- the road to Franklin ate generals, like Sherlock 
% 2 cerity." Remington persuaded Con-  Holmes' railway tralns, were 


was busily collecting a Federal 
army to oppose Hood's ad- 
vance. 

Hood's cavalry under Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest 
crossed the river on the after- 
noon of the 28th, Federal 
cavalry under Gen, James Wil- 
son being unable to stop him. 
Wilson advised Schofield of 


federate Gen. O. F, Strahl that 
he was outflanked and threat- 
ened by masked batteries, and 
the two of them took this in- 
formation to General Brown. 

Brown sent two of his staff 
with Remington to report the 
situation to Gen Cheatham, 
the corps commander. The two 


always due and arriving in 20 
minutes, or less. He makes it 
all seem just too easy. 

On the other hand, as Cun- 
ningham noted, the man's 
words had the ring of sincer- 
ity. His story seemed to fit 
the facts pretty well, and his 
critics shed more heat than 


Cunningham was a Confed- 
erate veteran who had been at 
Spring Hill himself, and had 
reported on the affair. His 
comment on Remington's 
story: 

“If true, it is not a reflec- 
tion upon Confederate officers. 
It will put thousands to medi- 


ing, and the tation.” of them went together to in- light on the affair. 
MAE eie So, half a century after the form Hood of the situation. The historian Hay, writing 
Stanley, with two Federal War, Remington, feeling he Remington told Hood there 15 years after the story ap- 


was a whole corps of Federals 
at Spring Hill—actually there 
was one division, 

As he rode away from Hood's 
headquarters Remington 
passed near the pike and gave 


peared, perhaps had never 
heard of Remington. But the 
chances are that he had And 
the man never got a line in 
that history, or any other that 
we know of. 


had not much longer to live, 
told his story. 

The Confederate officers at 
Spring Hill, he contended, had 
allowed themselves to he de- 
ceived by taking orders from 


divisions, set out for Spring 
Hill at 8 am. on the 29th, the 
head of his column reaching 
there at 12:30, barely in time 
to occupy the village and beat 
off an attack by Forrest's 
cavalry, En route Stanley had 
posted Kimball's division on 
Rutherford Creek, | 

In the meantime, back at | 
Columbia, Gen. J. D. Cox's | 
Federal division was left fac- | 
ing two Confederate divisions | 
commanded by Gen. Stephen 
D Lec, who had most of 
Hood's artillery. | 


On the March 


Hood, meanwhile, with the 
bulk of his army, was follow- 





of the Columbía Pike. When 
Hulobar stuck to his site, 
Marshall walked off in a huff 
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HE YEAR was 1923. 

T - Models, bobbed 
hair, silk stockings and 
battery radios were go- 


and had no more to do with 
the project. 











ing Forrests ca Y Eo | ing big, and people 

Spring Hill. Cheathams cor wer i s 

led the advance, followed by Charl q anic un ginie 

Stewart's with Johnson's divl- arieston, 

sion of Lee's corps bringing Hollywood was going big 

up the rear. too, and TV wasn’t even 
As Hood came up, late In the | around the corner. And that 

afternoon, the Confederate | year Metro Pictures, later 


commanders became confused 
by conflicting orders, and had 
some difficultly in taking 
their assigned positions around 
Spring Hill. At this time, Hay 
reported, Hood's troops and 
Wagner's division of Stanley's 
corps were all within a five- 
mile area 

This meant, the historian 
commented, that Hood had 
25,000 men present with which 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, decided 
to film a movie that would re- 
enact the Battle of Franklin. 


What was more, Metro de- 
cided to give the picture the 
flavor of authenticity by film- 
ing the battle where it actually 
| happened, just south of the 
| town of Franklin, Titled by 
| Metro "The Human Mill,” the 


| MOvie was to be based on 


J | Nashvilliay I mesi 
t , le div- | ulian John Trotwood 
to strike Stanley's sing Saj re | Moore's novel of the old 
ision of 5,500 men. But there South, "The Bis 
was no general attack. | tow ie Bishop of Cotton- 


The Confederates got up 
there, all right, and Schofield 


| 
was apparently cut off, But 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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In High Boots 


the town was not taken, the Allen Hulobar, a top Metro 


Na... 


roat was not blocked; and irector, arrived in / 
darkness fell, And from that on Sept. 19, S e ; 
day to this it was said that | pipe, wide-brimmed hat and ev 


"Hood let the whole Yankee 
army march by him during 
the night at Spring Hill.” His- 
torian Stanley Horn called it 
“the greatest of all the lost 
opportunities of the Confed- 
erate Army.” 

According to Hood he ted 
his army to within sight of 
the turnpike, then ordered ve 
ane 


high-topped boots. About the 
= 9 time, Marshall Morgan 
TEMAT in THE NASHVILLE 
zl 4ESSEAN in 1950, three , 
wire nine F enous properties 
Ys ed into i 

at Union Slater rail siding 
nis a press conference Hulo- 
rol announced that leading 
H *5 would be played by 
Blanch B. Walthall Jr, and 
the che Sweet, Walthall was 

son of a Confederate vet- 


x eran wh 
Cleburne and Forrest did at- | Franklin, Een FERME x 


tack, however, the latter's | played th hs 
troopers with but four rounds | Colonej”’ rcr the pH 


attack, But Cheatham 
other officers denied this. 


Lacked Ammunition 


from Cheatham appeared with 
an order to cease the attack 
until further orders. 


Metro director Allen Hulobar. ri | 
: 4 r, right, pauses to 
inspect a Federal field piece during filming of the 
second Battle of Franklin. The gun crew, from left, 
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Marshall, who said the field 


chosen fo ; : 
accurate, r the battle was in 


of ammunition per man. me tion,” 
attack was only partially suc- Huloba : “y 

x ) : ar 7 E "aiu 
cessful — Hood said it was | Moore, put ae Moan ETER PVA » 
fecble — nnd a staff ie afoul of historian Park 


boing too far west 
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Less Polite 
H. A. Graber of Dallas, 








Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest and Mrs. Jessie Peters, framed by the sunset at Spring Hill. _ 


A Vignette of History 





At Sunset Gen. Forrest Calle 


—Painting by Jim Young 
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On Mrs. Peters at Spring Hill 


HE MOST colorful 

and very likely the 
most able general on 
either side involved in 
the memorable “Spring 
Hill Affair’? was Con- 
federate Gen. Nathan 
Bedford Forrest. 


Forrest had three divisions 
of cavalry under his command 
ns he led Hood's army to the 
village — too powerful a force 
for the Union cavalry to cope 
with, He was short of ammuni- 
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me 


Dr. James H. Mt€Neilly of 
Nashville, chaplain of the 
Forty Ninth Tennessee Infan- 
try, wrote of an encounter 
with Forrest at Spring Hill. 
McNeily was a prominent 
Presbyterian minister in Nash- 
ville after the war, and the 
MeNoeilly Day Home is named 
for him. He wrote: 

"As we started in pursuit 
I saw General Forrest sitting 
on his horse by the roadside. 
As I had never been close to 
him I availed myself of my 
privilege as chaplain to march 
at will; so I went up to where 
he sat. I was in rags like the 
rest and never wore any mark 


of rank, and of course he 
never noticed me, 
Ia Rage 


“He seemed to be in a rage 
As I looked on his splendid 
physique and noticed his in- 
tense excitement, he scemed 
to me the must dangerous 
animal I ever saw He was 
lookíng at the evidence of 
disorderly retreat. 

“Just then General Walthall, 
our division commander, rode 
up, He was a great favorite 
of the great cavalryman, For- 


for action by digging trenches, 
building rail fences and put- 


The battlefield was prepared ting up "prop" houses and powder mines were 


et 
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rest spoke to him for a mom- 
ent, then broke forth, 

"His face was livid, his cyes 
blazed. Hís voice was choked 
between a sob and a curse, 
and these were his exact 
words, for I wrote them down 
just as I heard them: 

"'General, O General, if 
they had given me just one of 
your brigades, just one of 'em 
to fling across this pike, | 
could ha’ tuck the whole d— 
shebang.’ 

“I beg pardon for quoting 
‘cuss words, but these were 
mirana 2 RSs i 
at the tim” . 

The scene described by the 
chaplain evidently occurred on 
the morning of NoVePoRE 30, 
1864, and the “pursuit” he re- 
ferred to was the march of 
both armies to Franklin, 


At sunsct on the evening be- 
fore General Forrest had more 
than Yankees to occupy his 
mind. The inspector general of 
Buford's division was H. A. 
Tyler of Hickman, Kentucky 
He wrote: 


"With his two divisions of 
cavalry (Forrest had three — 
Chalmers, Buford's and Jack- 
son's) Forrest moved on Spring 
Hill and struck the enemy at 
that place to cut them off; but 
they were too strong for us, 
and we were compelled to fall 
back. 


In Line of Battle 


"Late that evening, just as 
the sun was setting, Buford's 
division was in line of battle 
on their horses, about one- 
fourth of a mile, as nearly 
ns I can recall, southeast of 
Spring Hill and about 400 
yards east of the road along 
which the Federals were re- 
treating, 

Having painted this word 


the battle. Scores 
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are Sam Cowan, Edward Buckner, Dr. L. G. 
Brown, Owen Johnston, Stokes Buchanan and 


Percy Jenette. All were combat veterans of WWI. 
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picture of the cavalrymen 
astride their horses near the 
road, Tyler then dropped a 
bomb. He continued: 

“Seeing a woman standing 
on the front porch of a neat 
cottage about 100 yards in 
front of our line, | rode out 
and stopped at the gate, when 
she came out and joined me. | 
was struck by her great 
beauty and began at once ask- 
ing her about the roads and 
the lay of the land. After giving 
me the information she asked 
what troops those were. | told 
her Buford's division of For- 





“She at once asked if Gen- 
eral Forrest was with us, and 
I pointed him out to her. She 
then sald she would like to 
meet him and speak to him. 
I said, “Who are you, madam?’ 
and she replied, ‘Mrs. Peters. 
General Forrest will know 
me.’ " 


Killed Van Dorn 


Jessie Peters, the former 
Jessie McKissack, was the 
beautiful wife of Dr. George 
Peters of Spring Hill In the 
spring of the previous year, 
1863, Peters had murdered For- 
rests superior officer, Con- 
federate cavalry commander 
Earl Van Dorn. Mrs. Peters 
had been friendly with Van 
Dorn, and Peters said the 
cavalryman had "violated the 
sanctity of my home." 

After killing, Van Dorn, 
Peters had fled to the wel- 
coming arms of the Federal 
army, and on this autumn day 
of 1864 he was still absent 
from his home, Had he been in 
the vicinity, it is not likely ho 
would have shown himseif to 
tho Confederate cavalrymen. 
They well remembered the 
manner in which he had 
slipped around the unsuspect- 


under the soil to be exploded 
from an electrical control 
board, simulating the bursting 
of shells. 


Every effort was made to 
make tho "battle" as safo as 
possiblo for the Parcipitants, 
and Hulobar ordered that the 
dirt over every mino bo sifted 
to avoid the danger of flying 
rocks. 

Hulobar recruited thousands 
of "troops" from Battle 
Ground Academy, Branham 
and Hughes, Columbia Mili- 
tary Academy and Franklin 
High School. And through the 
American Legion he secured 
the services of a number of 
World War I veterans who 
knew what battles were sup- 
posed to look like. 


Real Confederates 


Two days before the battle 
Hulobar pulled what Morgan 
called a masterpiece of pub- 
licity by announcing that the 
battie would not be realistic 
without the presence of renl 
Confederate veterans in the 
lines. 

“After that” Morgan wrote, 
“there could be no doubt about 
it, The ghostly lilt of Dixie 
would ride the winds.” 

The big day was set for Sept. 
27, and the weather was bright 
and clear, with fleecy clouds 
stacked over the Winstead 
Hills. The movie men had some 
trouble when all the soldiers 
wanted Confederate uniforms 
-—nobody wanted to be a Fed- 
eral—and the Confederate vet- 
erans present snorted at the 
very sight of blue. Various 
strategems worked however— 
enouzh to outfit the Federal 
army. 


12,000 Spectators 


When the hour of battle 
came a crowd of spectators 
had swollen to 10 or 12,000, 
considerably more than the 
number of troops engaged. 
About noon, after some prema- 
ture firing by the younger 
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barns to be burned during 
of gun- 
placed 


ing Van Dorn, and shot him 
in the back of the head. , 
At any rate Mrs. Peters was 
still there, beautiful as ever. * 
Tyler continued his story“. 
“I, of course, knew her tdo, 
and immediately galloped 
back and told General Forrest 
that Mrs. Peters wished to sep 
him, uf 
‘1 took him to her and left 
them talking, and then rodp 
forward about 75 yards nearer 
the Federal line of retreat., 
"Soon thereafter General 
Forrest joined me, and we sat 
on our horses for some timo 


They moved back in a dense 
column across a valley in our 
IrOnto j 


Another Blank 5 


“I shall never forget Gener- 
al Forrest's expression. Tha 
longer he gazed on this məx- 
ing column, the madder -hə 
seemed to get. Finally hə 
threw up a clenched fist and 
said i 

"'— Hood! Had he syp- 
ported me here as he prom- 
ised, that whole army would 
have been our prisoners. We 
finally rode back to our posi- 
tion and remained far into the 
night.” $ 

There's little doubt that ths 
blanks used by S. A. Cunning- 
ham, editor of the Confederato 
Veteran, indicate that General 
Forrest used the word “damn” 
On these occasions. But there 
is another blank not so easily 
filled in. z 

What did the Confederate 
general and Jessie Peters talk 
about in their brief moments 
together, framed by the No- 
vember sunset at Spring Hill? 

It is a small vignette of his- 
tory, wreathed in gunsmoke 
nnd framed in the march of 
the years. We may never 
know the answer. 


troops, the battle got undgr- 
way, 
Marshall Morgan wrote: + 
“Hunderds of the attacking 
Confederates ran forward to 
kneel, fire, and advanco again; 
others, crouching low, fired 
from tho hip. Dashing wildly 
through the melee came ridér- 
less horses, whipped into the 
sCene from the sidelines. Fed- 
eral gunners, stripped to the 
walst, sweated and cursed at 
thelr flaming fleld pieces. 
“Casualties had been doslg- 
nated In advance, and played 
their parts well. Somo pitched 
headlong to lie still; others 
Staggered forward, or crawled 
in simulated agony. 
“The dummy houses, now 
flaming, added their glare and 
smoke to the lurid pande- 
monium." 
Hand to hand fighting broke 
out at the parapets, and some 
were more rea! than movies 
generally call for. After 500 
feet of film had recorded the 
battle the bugle blew but the 
“troops” kept on fighting until 
the last round of blank ammu- 
nition had been fired. 


Nobody Killed 


Nobody was killed or serl- 
ously hurt, though one Con- 
federate sat down “on a pile 
of dir!" and got blown into the 
air. There was one case of 
S5unstroke (F. H, Johnston) 
and a real Confederate veteran 
got powder burns, 

And what of the movie? 

Sed to tell, it was never 
made, Hulobar died sono after 
leaving Nashville, and Metro 
scrapped “The Human Mill" 
As far as we know, only Hulo- 
bar and his associates eyer 
suw the re-enactment on film. 

And so the great battle film 
was lost--and it was sald to 
be finer than that In “Birth of 
a Nation,” second only to “All 
Quiet on the Western Front." 
Will it ever be found, hidden 
somewhere In n can? 

Who can tell? 
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famous engineers and 
map makers who ever 
lived in Nashville, 
Founder of the still-ac- 
tive firm of Foster & 
Creighton, he died in 
1922 at the age of 88, 


'This suspension bridge across the Cumberland 
River at Nashville is believed to be the one built 
-` by Maj. Wilbur Foster during the first year after 





: New South? Lost Cause? 


* Not for 


>? @UMNER Archibald 
«LM Cunningham has 
-;* been dead just over a 
::; half century — a “‘gal- 
+} lant Confederate 
‘e dier" yet remembered 
:* by some Middle Ten- 


sol- 


t nesseans well past their 


~ three score and ten. 


A granite monument, a tril- 
-* bute from the people of the 
? South, marks Cunningham's 


>. grave in Willow Mount Ceme- 


*tery, Shelbyville. But this is 
* not the only—nor the most im- 
*pressive—monument to S. A. 
+ Cunningham 


= Perhaps his most enduring 
monument is the Confederate 
* Veteran, a magazine published 


~ years, from 1893 to 1932. It was 
«largely through his efforts that 
publication continued for 19 
; years after his death. 
© Ina few libraries, public and 
“private, complete files of the 
"eteran can still be found—a 
rich treasure and store of 
war stories and anecdotes told 
by men whose memory might 
"not be perfect—but after all, 
. they were there! Collectors of 
» Civil War material set consid- 
‘erable store by the Veteran— 
< dealer Charles Elder estimates 
+4 complete file would be worth 
in the neighborhood of $500. 


* Dr. James |. Vance, minister 
tof tho First Prosbyterian 
; Church, preached Cunning- 
ham's funeral there, and un- 
wittingly enough the preacher 


| | used a phrase that the old sol- 


,dier never would have per- 
mitted, had ho known it. 


"It is because the South's 
cause is a lost cause," Di 
Vance orated, “that there is a 
kind of romantic devotion 
that gathers about it.' 


' Didn't Approve 
< . There's no doubt that S, A 
Cunningham, if a spark of life 
had been left in him, would 
* have sat bolt upright in his 
, coffin and disagreed with the 
;,minister, He never approved 
the phrase “Lost Cause.” and 
* would not use it in the Veter- 
an 
“Will correspondents to the 
Veteran please take notice,” 
he once wrote, “that the two 
detestable terms, ‘New South” 
and “Lost Cause” will not be 
printed. Many a fairly good 
article is turned down by use 
of that last term. They both 
originated assuredly jn the 


minds of prejudiced Northern- 
ers.” 


And here was the preacher, 
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A native of Springfleld, 
Mass, Major Foster came to 
Nashville ns a young man and 


worked as a civil engineer on 
the building of early railroads 
in Middle Tennessee, During 
the decade before the Civil 
War he worked on_ several 
smaller roads, including the 
Central Southern and Edge- 
field and Kentucky, which 
were later absorbed by the 


LEN. 
His Work Endures 


Major Foster was the engi- 
neer in charge of building the 
first railway bridge across the 
Cumberland at Nashville. This 
bridge was burned by Con- 
federates in 1862 and was re- 
placed with a new superstruc- 
ture to handle heavy equip- 
ment, The masonry work, how- 
ever, ís as sturdy today ns 
when the major built it, more 
than a hundred years ago. 


At the outbreak of the Civil 
War Wilbur’ Foster joined 
Company C of tho Rock City 
Guards, Nashville, and as a 
private soldier was detailed by 
Gov. Isham G, Harris to forti- 
fy the Cumberland and Ten- 
nesseo rivers, Ho reported that 
Fort Henry, on the Tennessee, 
was below the high water 
level, and when the governor 
“poohed-poohed” his report, 
later proved accurate, ho asked 
to be returned to his regiment, 
the First Tennessee. 


located the water 


Foster 
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S. A. Cunningham 
He never gave up 


nt Cunningham's funcral, talk- 
ing about the “Lost Cause.” 

The truth was that the 
“cause” had never been lost, 
as far as Cunningham was 
concerned “The war was 
never over with him,” Vance 
went on. “I do not mean its 
bitterness; I mean its ideals; 
what it stood for. This never 
passed with him. He nursed 
it in his heart.’ 

A plainer explanation would 
have been that Cunningham 
considered the South's “cause” 
to be states rights. Military 
means for its attainment hav- 
ing been exhausted, it was 
then being sought by other 
means, 

Cunningham never approved 
of the “Blue and the Gray," 
either, If he had to use it, it 
would come out “Gray and 
the Blue.” 

A “comrade in Alabama” in 
1902, had a Civil War pillow 
recovered in “blue and gray,” 
a newspaper reported, Cun- 
ningham was indignant 


“Why make the new cover 
blue and gray?" he wrote. 
“Pity the sentiment that goes 
so far out of the way as to 
desecrate a pillow made by a 
loyal Confederate woman in 
the Sixties for a hospital. Do 
let us quit such twaddle!" 


The Confederate Veteran 
was the official organ of the 
United Confederate Veterans 
and the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy. In its tribute 
to Cunningham the U.C.V. 
said he “believed he had been 
designed. by God to do the 
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very work in which he was 
engaged. 

“His creation, the Confed- 
erate Veteran, has maintained 
a unique place in military 
journalism and in its chosen 
paths has never been sur- 
passed, It was the center of 
Confederate plans and im- 
pulses, and every part of the 
South felt the impress of its 
touch and power." 

Cunningham's greatest am- 
bition was to publish a fine 
magazine, and this he did, His 
family having died he was lcft 
alone in the world. His work 
was his life, and he needed 
very little money. The Vct. 
eran contained a maximum of 
copy, with good reproduction 
of photographs, and a moder- 
ate run of advertising. Its ex- 
cellent type, high. quality pa- 


readable for aging veterans 
whose sight was growing dim, 

During all its (years of life 
the magazine faced a problem 
that steadily grew worse. Its 
subscribers were dying off as 
the number of Confederate 
veterans grew smaller each 
year, And then, too, the maga- 
zine had to handle a heavy load 
of obituary material as more 
and more old soldiers passed 
into the valley of the Shadow. 
Their descendants, by and 
large, were thinking of new 
wars and new causes, and were 
not interested in renewing 
their subscriptions, 


Born in Bedford 


S. A, Cunningham was born 
in Bedford County in 1843, 
raised on a farm and joined 
Company B, 41st Tennessee 
Infantry Regiment in 1861, as 
a mere boy. Captured at Fort 
Donelson, he was exchanged, 
fought in the Dalton-Atlanta 
campaign and Hood's Tennes- 
sce campaign. After the war 
he published a weekly paper, 
the Commercial, in Shelbyville. 
Under the byline of “S.A.C.” 
he was a correspondent for the 
Nashvile American. 

During a campaign to raise 
funds for a Jefferson Davis 
memorial, Cunningham decid- 
ed to publish a leaflet giving 
information about the memori- 
al, to be distributed, This leaf- 
let seemed to “fill ‘a want.” 
and it finally became the Con- 
federate Veteran. Cunningham 
dedicated his magazine, and 
his life, to telling the story of 
the “War of the States.” 

One of the publisher's great- 
est achievements was to call 
the attention of the world to 
Sam Davis, the “Boy Hero of 
the Confederacy.” Without his 
efforts it is doubtful that Ten- 
nessee and the world would 
have ever known the full story 
of how young Sam died at a 
rope's end rather than betray 
his commander to the enemy, 
As one writer put it, the Sam 
Davis monument on Capitol 
Hil] is as much a monument 
to S. A, Cunningham as it is 
to Sam Davis, Cunninghain 
conceived the memorinl, and 
raised the funds for its erec- 
tion. 

Robert A, Halley of Nash- 
ville wrote that "Sumner Cun- 
ningham was one of the most 
remarkable men that came 
back from the war and en- 
gaged in the endeavor to bo 
useful to his native section." 

It can be ndded now, after 
half a century, that S. A, Cun- 
ningham made his mark—and 
his work lives after him, | 


Never Again! 


It was late in the war, 
perhaps in the summer 1864, 
A Confederate officer sitting 
by the roadside, saw a dilapi- 
dated soldier coming down 
the road. His clothing was in 
rags, a shoe was lacking, his 
head was bandaged and one 
arm in a sling. As he walked 
along the dusty road the sol- 
dier was talking to himself. 

c was saying: 

: love my country. I'd 
fight for my country. I'd | 
Starve and go thirsty for my | 
country. I'd die for my | 
country. | 
PLE ever Ies war is 

never lov 
derum € another 
—Confederate Veteran 
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Maj. Wilbur Foster 
Builder, mapper, engineer 


batterles at Fort Donelson, 
which were the first shore in- 
stallations to win a victory 
over Foote's fleet of Federal 
gunboats, Promoted to the 
rank of major, he was at- 
tached to the staff of Gen. 
A. P, Stewart during the At- 
Janta campaign, and was offi- 
cially commended for his mili- 


tary maps, location and con- 
struction of breastworks, rifle 
pits and other fortifications 
around Atlanta, 


Honeymoon Delayed 


After the war Foster opened 
an engineering business in 
Nashville, and in 1884 merged 
it with hy contracting firm of 





@ 4100 hillsboro road 
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Creighton. In 1866 
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he rebullt the steel suspension 
bridge across the river nt 
Noshivillo, and the same year 
married Elzabeth Nichol, Ho 
üpiayad his honeymoon until 
the bridge could be opened to 
traffic. 


That same yoar, too, Foster 
built the city's first street rail- 
way. In 1868 ho prepared a 
map of Davidson County 
which is more detalled than 


any done since, showing roads, 


streams and tho names of 
many residents of rural sec- 
tions. A copy of this map is 
now owned by the Tennessco 
Historical Society, a gift of 
Stanley F. Horn. 


Among his other engineer- 
ing Jobs in Nashville were the 
laying out of West End Av- 
enue and Belmont Boulevard, 
the building of the Nashville 
& Fairgrounds street railway 
(the fairground was then at 
Centennial Park) and the con- 
struction of heavy retaining 
walls around the State Cap- 
itol on Capitol Hill. 


All-Day Cigars 


Many  storles were told 
about the Major, who lived to 
be 88 years old. He smoked 
cígars, and when tlie doctor 
cut him down to one a day he 
ordered cigars miade eight 
inches long and an inch in 
diameter—sort of an all-day 
Every morning he 


cigar, 
walked to work — from his 
„home at Seventeenth and 





A 


West End to his office at 
Fourth and Church, 


Serving with Hood's Army 
of Tennessee, Major Foster 
helped stake out the battle 
line at Nashville, and latter 
drew an accurato map of tho 
battlefield which was pub- 
lished in the Confederate Vet- 
eran magazine, published at 
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Major Posters battle map, 
sponsored as an advertisemont 
by Nashvlile's Third National 
Bank, appears in color on the 


back page of this section, It 
shows positions of Federal and 
Confederate battle fines on 
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Bradford's had its part, also, 
—in-the-vebuilding of the South 
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One short generation after the close of the Civil War Bradford's founder—one Jacob H. Bradford, 
with father-in-law ]. R. Carson—saw the need for a furniture store selling stable, stylish goods. 
Their vision proved to be of benefit not only to themselves, but also to the economic progress of 
bustling, growing Nashville, with their employment of a goodly number of men in both 


the retail and the manufacturing end of their thriving business. 
"take it TO the people" salesmanship, whereby horse drawn vans trans- 


developed, in addition, a 


As their business grew, they 


ported their wares to outlying districts, to brighten the heart of many a rural housemarm 


with a prettied-up home! 


But we're getting ahead of ourselves... . 


The year was 1889 when Jacob opened the doors 


$i ) of the first Bradford's——just north of Broad on 


old Market Street (now Second Avenue). The 

business so expanded that in a few years they had to move 
to larger quarters on lower Broad, and, several moves 

later, to the address so many of you are familiar with on 
Third Avenue. The year of that move was 1909, and from 
that time till 1951 Bradford's reputation for 

quality furniture grew ... . and grew. 


The move to our present location in 195] was a big step ín 

Nashville's esthetic and cultural progress—it gave 

Nashvillians a new concept of shopping for quality home 

furnishings: a dramatic and refined background in which to 
: shop, and a confirmed opinion that people are more 


interested in quality, beauty and good advice than the 
are in price. 4 


13 
Our hope is that we can contribute 
to the future of Nashville by 
bringing a new awareness to our 
people of what a home should be— 
a haven, where graciousness and 
culture and appreciation of beauty 
can enrich the everyday life of 

the ones who live there. 

Won't you visit us soon oad 


often? We're always happy to 
have you. 


75 years 


of quality homefurnishings 
1889... .. 1964 





Montgomery house was burned 


open house monday and friday nights 
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Kennesaw National Monument and Battlefield Park 
Here opposing armies locked together in a dramatic death strug- 


' Oo 
...where the past is p 
Relive history at Georgia’s Civil War Sites! Hunt 


Stone Mountain Memorial Park Don’t miss this world 
for minie balls. Trace battle lines of opposing forces. See where 


famous geological and historical wonder, a memorial park dedi- 


history happened exactly 100 years ago. Participate in this 
year's Civil War Centennial! 'The whole family will enjoy a va- 
cation in one or more places of historical interest in Georgia. 
Listed here are just a few of many Georgia historical spots to see. 


Ft. Pulaski National Monument One of the best pre- 
served fortresses constructed for US Coastal defense during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, On April 11, 1862 Pulaski 
fell to the North after bombardment from new rifled cannon. . . 


proving brick fortifications completely obsolete. Off U.S. 80 be- 
tween Savannah and Savannah Beach. 


Ft. McAllister, near Savannah Located on the Ogee- 
chee River, this earthwork was one of the principal defenses of 
‘Savannah and withstood attacks during 1862 and 1863. In 1864 
the fortress fell after a gallant effort to defend it. After this de- 


feat, Confederate forces Were withdrawn from Savannah. Off 
Georgia 63, South of Savannah, 


cated to the heroes of the Confederacy. See the battlefield Dio- 
rama, showing in sequence the decisive Georgia battles of the 
War between the States...Stone Mountain Plantation, au- 
thentically restored ante-bellum house... the memorial carv- 
ing, featuring Generals Lee, Jackson, and President Davis — plus 
much more. Located 15 miles East of Atlanta on U.S. 78. 


Chickamauga National Battlefield Confederate Gen- 
eral Bragg routed the Yankees here in 1863. Today it’s a national 
historical park, with restored battlefields and explanatory 
plaques and artillery pieces in place. Also an excellent museum. 


In northwest Georgia, off U.S. Highway 41. 


Andersonville National Cemetery More than 50,000 
Union soldiers were imprisoned in this Confederate stockade 
from February, 1864, to April, 1865. MacKinlay Kantor's best- 
selling novel “Andersonville” recalls this dramatic and tragic 
story. On Georgia Highway 19, South, near Americus. 


gle for the gateway to Atlanta .. . one of the most important en« 
gagements of the War between the States, took place at Kenne- 


saw Mountain. New Visitors Center contains artifacts and relics 
of the battle. U.S. 41, 2 miles north of Marietta. 


For additional information on Georgia 
vacations and Centennial sites, write to: 
‘Tourist Division, 

Georgia Department of Industry and Trade, 
100 State Capitol Building, Atlanta Georgia 
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Third Battle of Mur- 


freesboro, 
The Confederate commander 
at Murfreesboro Was the same 
man who had commanded 
Southern forces in the firat 
battle fought at that place in 
1862 — Gen. Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. 
Soon after his arrival before 
gest and hardest fought Nashville on Dec. 2, 1864, Gen. 
] these engage- John Bell Hood dispatched 
of à Y Forrest with two of his divi- 
ments could be called, sions, Jackson's and Buford'a. 
for lack of a name, the toward Murfreesboro, 
LEN es reiecta n nni Me sd e rie niae 


HOCK waves from 
the Battle of Nash- 
ville traveled all across 
Middle Tennessee, with 
raids and counter-raids 
up and down the Cum- 
berland River. The big- 













JOHN WEIS, INC. 


SERVING 


NASHVILLE and the 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


74 YEARS 


FOUNDED IN 1891 .. . during the days 
of reconstruction . . . and new business in 
those days was nothing novel :. . all over 
Nashville new firms were springing into be- 
ing and each had high hopes for the future. 
But time moved on, many of these firms fal- 
tered and soon passed out of existence, 


But one—John Weis—weathered the storms 
of depresssion and wars—good times and bad 
came and went, yet this firm continued 
to grow and prosper. This year, this fine old 
firm enters its seventy-third year of service 
to the good people of Nashville and surround- 
ing territory. 


The “John Weis family” from porter to pres- 
ident is proud of their record, “the finest serv- 
ice in the world for the finest people in the 
world.” 


We hope to continue to merit your confidence 
by serving you more efficiently in years to 
come! 


Featuring these quality brands: 


X4 BRECK X4 CARYL RICHARDS 
sc BONAT X TRIPLE-LANOLIN 
yc CLAIROL x ROUX 


% LOREAL OF PARIS 


Complete line of 
——Jr-BEAPEN-mni-MARBER-SHOP .  — 


P aA HOP... — 


EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 
dv FINE CUTLERY 


JOHN WEIS 


INCORPORATED 
226 Fourth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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— Were Forrest an 
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-Caiana Be uc m rt nas , T 


the Federals had a garrison 
of 8,000 men under Gen. Lovell 
Rousseau. The garrison was 
well protected by formidable 
works which Federals had 
bullt around the town after 
the Battle of Stones River, 
sometimes called the Battle of 
Murfreesboro, 


Shallow Graves 


Robert Selph Henry wrote 
that “the fight was over the 
same fields and rocky cedar 
glades where 100,000 men had 
battled for three days, over 
ground still littered with the 
wreckage of that struggle and 
with, here and there, the 
gleam of white bones protrud- 
ing from some imperfect grave 
washed by the rains of two 


years.” 
About the same time Forrest 
was sent to Murfreesboro, 


Hood ordored Bate's division, 
commanded by Gen. W. B. 
Bate of Castalian Springs, to 
proceed along the railroad to- 
ward Murfreesboro, capturing 
blockhouses along the way and 
tearing up track. At that time 
Bate's division was only 1,600 
strong, consisting of Jackson's, 
Tyler's and Finley's brigades, 
and Slocomb's battery. 


At this time Tyler's brigade 
was commanded by Gen 
Thomas Benton Smith, and 
Finley's by Major Joseph Lash. 


Hood did not speak to Bate 
about the garrison at Mur- 
freesboro, and Bate asked for 
instructions. In reply Hood 
estimated the garrison at 5,000 
(it was 8,000) and said For- 
rest's cavalry would assist in 
the operation, He told Bate to 
use his own judgment, keeping 
in view the object of your ex- 
pedition—to destroy the rail- 
road. 


Took Blockhouses 


Bate took the blockhouses at 
Stewart's Creek, Reed's Branch 
and Smyrna and destroyed 
much of the railroad, beating 
off enemy attacks all day on 
Dec, 4. 


On the following day Bate 
and Forrest joined forces at a 
point four miles south of 
Lavergne, With him Forrest 
had two cavalry divisions, Bu- 
ford's and Jackson's, and two 
small brigades of infantry, 
Sear's arid Palmer's, The com- 
bined force now numbered 
perhaps 6,500 men. 


Near Murfreesboro, Rous- 
seau’s men occupied an exten- 
sive and formidable group of 
earthworks known as Fortress 
Rosecrans, enclosing 200 acres 
and mounting 57 guns, Forrest 
led a reconnaissance in force 
right up to the Federal works. 
After a close study of the forti- 
fications, he decided they could 
not be stormed and taken by 
so small a force. 


Toiresi-Reled— =— 

In the meantime General 
Bate was taking a dim view 
of the proceedings. He felt the 
expedition ought to remain on 
the railroad, destroying track 
as ordered, and stay away 
from the powerful garrison at 
Murfreesboro. Forrest, how- 
ever, outranked Bate and was 
giving the orders, 

While matters stood thus, 
on December 7, the Federals 
resolved the deadlock by 
marching out of their works 
to give battle. This, of course, 
was just what Forrest wanted. 
Lined up behind breastworks, 
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"Stiefs name on the box adds 
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214-216 Sixth Ave., North 


This photo of the court house 
boro was made during the Civil War. 
army tents and a Federal wagon appear on 


lawn. The court house is 


his men prepared to receive 
the Federal attack with about 
an equal number of troops, 
In the meantime Buford, with 
a detachment, rode around 
Murfreesboro and came in on 
the Woodbury Pike to the 
center of town, just as Forrest 
had done two years before. 

As the Federals approached 
Forrest rode up and down the 
line and said: 

“Men, all | ask you to do is 
hold the enemy back for 15 
minutes, which will give me 
sufficient time to gain their 
rear with my cavalry, and ! 
will capture the last ono of 
them.” | 

Nathan Bedford Forrest 
himself reported what hap- 
pened next: 

“The enemy moved boldly 
forward, driving in my pickets, 
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Haunted by G 


at Murfrees- 


Two Federal 
the 


still in use. 


when the Infantry, with the 
exception of (Thomas Benton) 
Smith's brigade, from some 
cause which I cannot explain, 
made a shameful retreat, losing 
two pieces of our artillery. I 
seized the colors of our re- 
treating troops and endeav- 
ored to rally them, but they 


could not be moved by any 
entreaty or appeal to their 
patriotism, Major-General Bate 
did the same thing, but was 
equally as unsuccessful as my- 
self, I hurriedly sent Major 
Strange of my staff to Briga- 
dier Generals Armstrong and 
Ross of Jackson's division, 
with orders to say to them 
that everything depended on 
their cavalry. They proved 
themselyes equal to the emer- 
gency by charging on tho 
enemy, thereby checking his 
further advance." 


During this retreat an eye- 
witness said that Forrest was 
in a magnificent rage. Secing 
a Confederate color bearer 
running to the rear he shot 
the man down, seized the 
colors and shouted, "Rally, 
men—for God's sake, rally!" 

But the men "broke around 
him as water breaks around a 
rock," as Andrew Lytle put it, 
And finally Forrest threw the 
flag, staff and all nt an officer 
who was outrunning his men. 


Federals Fell Back 


The upshot of it all was that 
the Federals, hearing of Bu- 
ford's approach in their rear, 
and faced by new cavalry 
forces in front, fell back into 



























hosts of Stone's River! 


altempt to attack the fortifi- was about to tan pm a 3 ^ 
eqtions. As for the Federals, era cava í e 
tliey seemed content to re- rea Ee plens B - 
máln within thelr lines. du Gen. Ee 
While Forrest remained in i 





back to Nashville, nnd both 
Forrest and Hood thought his 
infantry had behaved- badly. 
Bate, however, said the cav- 
airy gave no Warning of the 
Federal approach, and 1f the 
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Bato was replaced by A. J. 
Smith's brigade under the 
command of Col. Charles H, 
Oimstead, and his division got 
back to Nashville in time to 
participate in the great battle 
of Dec. 15-16. 


Regarding the fight at Mur- 
freesboro, Forrest inter re- 
ported: 

"I did not fall back for the 
purpose of drawing the enemy 
out, but because he drove me 
back. The Infantry sent me I 
do not think can be relied on 
to charge the enemy's work. 
... The affair today was 
most disgraceful, all the men 
and most of the officers, with 
the exception of Smith's bri- 
gade, having fled In confusion 
at the first approach of the 
cnemy. 

"The artillery was handled 
well but the only thing that 
saved the army was Arm- 
strong's and Ross’ getting in 
the enemy's rear and charg- 
ing them, thereby checking 
their advance."—N. B. Forrest, 

It ought to be added that 
Forrest did not criticize Bate 
personally, regarding him as 
a gallant officer and a brave 
man. After the war Bate was 
elected to the US, Senate 
from Tennessee. 

Forrest remained in the 
vicinity of Murfreesboro after 
the battle, though making no 
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at! Nashville he immediately 
orllered the return of Forrest. 
Tile order to move came just 
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Gen. Nathan B. Forrest 
Wizard of the saddle 
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Cundiff Cee Bee. . . . . . . Smyrna, Tenn. Lentz Cee Bee. . . . . McMinnville, Tenn. 


Brentwood Cee Bee. s. e. o . Brentwood 
Bridgeway Ceo Bee . . . . . . Old Hickory 
CES Cee Bee... e » . 2615 Lebanon Road 
Conquest Cee Bee . . . 3910 Clarksville Rd. 
Dorris Cee Bee. . . . » 1400 McGavock Rd. 
Hillview Cee Bee . . . . . . Charlotte Pike 
Jerry & Alfred Cee Bee . . 1210 8th Ave., N. 
Jerry & Alfred Cee Bee . . . . 921 N. Ist St. 
Malone Cee Bee ........ o Madison 
Malone Cee Bee. . . . . . . Goodlettsville 
Malone Cee Bee . . . . . 4000 Gallatin Rd. 
Nelson Cee Bee .... . 5115 Harding Rd. 
Otey GeeBee ..... . 1801 Jefferson St. 
Vintson Cee Bee. . . . . 1001 Riverside Dr. 
Woodlawn Cee Bee. . . 2814 Woodlawn Dr. 
OUT OF TOWN 
A&M Cee Bee... .. . Chapel Hill, Tenn. 
Bennett Cee Bee . . . . . Cookeville, Tenn. 
Boh Lynch Cee Bee . . . Hohenwald, Tenn. 
Bob's Cee Bee... . . . . Russellville, Ky. 
Crockelt & Wade Cee Bee, Franklin, Tenn. 


YOU’LL SAVE 


Curtis Cee Bee. . . . . . Alexandria, Tenn. 
D&F Cee Bee... . . . Bowling Green, Ky. 
Davis Cee Bee . . . . Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Dean Jr. Cee Bee... ... . Guthrie, Ky. 
Dicks Cee Bee... . . . . Lebanon, Tenn. 
Dixie Foods Cee Bee . . . Lewisburg, Tenn. 
Dixie Foods Cee Bee. . . . . Pulaski, Tenn. 
Dollar Cee Bee. . . . . . Springfield, Tenn. 
Doug & Mack's Cee Bee. . . Scottsville, Ky. 
Douglas Cee Bee. . . . . Greenbrier, Tenn. 
Dycus Cee Bee . . . . . Gainesboro, Tenn. 
E. B. Estes Cee Bee. . . . Smithville, Tenn. 
Economy Cee Bee. .... . Adairville, Ky. 
Fairfield Cee Bee. . . . . Centerville, Tenn. 
Farmers CeeBee....... Paducah, Ky. 
H. H. Ferguson Cee Bee . . Decherd, Tenn. 
Gallatin CecBee ...... Gallatin, Tenn 
Hamilton Cee Bee .. 2... Celina, Tenn, 
Hammond Cee Bees s... Franklin, Ky. 


Hershel Meador's Cee Bee . Portland, Tenn. 
Knowles Cee Bee, s... . Sparta, Tenn. 



























Mutis Cee Bee... . . Winchester 
Miller & Proby Cee Bee .\. . Ce 
Mittwede Cee Bee... . Phelbyiile, Tent. i 
Monterey Cee Bee .... Monterey, Tenn. 
Napier Cee Bee... . . . Lafayette, Tenn. 
Napier Cee Bee... .. . .. Celina, Tenn. 
Nelms Cee Bee. a... Livingston, Tenn. 
Nu Store Cee Bee. . . . White Bluff, Tenn. 
Paschal Cee Bee... . . . Atrington, Tenn, 
Posey’s Cee Bee»... . Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Rawl’s Cee Bee a...an n\n Cadiz Ky. 
Robinson Cee Bee. . . . ,. Pegram, Tenn. 
Po CeeBee....... Hartsville, Tenn. 
ush & Atkins Cee Bee. Thompkinsville, Ky. 
Sav-Way CeeBee . .... Carlhage, Tenn 
Shelton Cee Bee, ....... Benton Ky. 
Spencer Cee Bee s. Cornersville, Tenn. 
Shephard’s Cee Bee... . . Adams Tenn 
Spring St. Cee Bee 1 . . .. Cookeville, Tenn, — 
Spring St, Cee Bee 2 . . . Cookeville, Tenn. 
Tipps Cee Beer. eee oe Waverly, Tenn, 
University CeeBee...., Sewanee, Tenn, } 
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-A Grim Cortege | 


By MAY WINSTON CALDWELL 


HE FIRST thing that I remember about di 
ville during the Civil War was the excite 
and one of our cousins cyme 


when my eldest sister 


running home from church one Sunday morning 


in 1862 with the news t 


^ 


hat Fort Donelson [had 


fallen and that the Federal gunboats were in |pos- 


session of the Cumberland River. 


T thought a Federal gunboat 
must be the most dreadful 
thing in the world and that 
the Yankees were hor- 
rible monsters, but we soon 
found that they were very con- 
siderate, especially the offi- 
cers in charge. 

My fright was soon lost 
sight of, however, in the rush 
of preparation for a journey. 
My father and mother planned 
to follow the Confederate 
army to a place of safety. The 
first stop would be at our 
farm about six miles south of 
Nashville. 

In those days a journey was 
such an unusual thing for 
children that the prospect of 
actually going on a trip com- 
pletely overshadowed the rea- 
sons for which my mother and 
the older members of the fam- 
ily were hastily assembling our 
belongings . . . The plan was 
to get the women and chil- 
dren of the family to a place 
of safety, and it was to this 
end that hasty preparations 
were being made. 


Mother's Patterns 


They say that when we were 
packing to follow the Confed- 
crate army my mother sudden- 
ly remembered her dress pat- 
terns, which were very valu- 
able in those days when cloth- 
ing for the whole family was 
made at home, and patterns 
obtained by much labor in fit- 
ting and adjusting. They were 
exchanged between friends 
and neighbors like choice reci- 
pes or cuttings from favorite 
flowers. 

My mother's patterns were 
cut out from old newspapers, 
and, so the story goes, when 
she started packing she be- 
came so interested in reading 
the articles on them that the 
Yankees overtook us before 
we could make our departure. 

| was reminded of this old 
story not long ago by my cous- 
In Lizzie Meriwether Gilmer, 
who is better known to the 
public as Dorothy Dix. Our 
family remained in Nashville 
throughout the struggle. 

I so often think of the 
tragedy and sad awakening 
of the young girls of that 


. period in finding their young 


t 


men friends overnight joining 
the army and marching awa 
Ín their lovely uniforms to t7 
strain of "The Girl I left WF- 
hind Me." 


Under the Spell 


It is no wonder thaf, 
their bereft state of Y 
many fell under the spel 
charm of the Union sofdiers, 
and some gave their 
and hands ín marrlagf. 
ing to find youth anc 
ness again. Life without 
mance is dull indeed. 

| remember clearly/the day 
and night that our trgops were 
retreating from the/city, My 
brother, a Confedgrate offi- 
cer, Was at home/on a fur- 
lough, convalesci from. 
typhoid. As his comrades left 
they came to tell Him goodbye, 
and | could heag their foot- 
steps and the clagking of their 
swords as they/went to his 
room and out af ain into the 
darkness to jdin the other 
tramping fect | heard in the 
strect. 

When aayligyt came, Wwe saw 
that in the retfeat the wagons 
and horses hafl laid waste our 
garden, The fénces were down. 
the flowers Were broken and 
trampled by marching feet, To 
us children this was the great- 
est tragedy pt the war. 


Tales of the War 


From March to November 
this garden was our outdoor 
sitting-room; all of our pleas- 
ures and interests were cen- 
tered there; and to have it 
destroyed was sad indeed. The 
spirit of this garden Was a 
much beloved brother who 
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ILSON'S Union 

cavalry at the Bat- 
tle of Nashville was 
armed with the Spen- 
cer magazine rifle, as 
were some of the men 
in Cox's infantry di- 
vision of the Federal 
Twenty-third Corps. 


This repeating rifle gave the 
Federals a great advantage in 
firepower over the Confeder- 
ates, whose muzzle loading 
rifles had to be loaded from the 
business end, with a ramrod, 
could fire once and then had 
to be reloaded. The difference 
in firepower could have been 
he decisive factor in the bat- 
tle 

If the United States Govern- 
ment had been alert to the 
development of new weapons, 
every soldier in the Federal 
army could have bcen armed 
with the repeater in the winter 
of 1864-65. The weapon had 
been available for well over # 
year, 

Early in 1863, more than 4 
Year and a half before the 
Battle of Nashville, Col. John 
T. Wilder was commanding 
the First Brigade (Federal), 
of the Fourth Division, Four- 
teenth Corps, commanded bY 
Gen. George H. Thomas after 
the Battle of Stone's River. At 





was almost sixteen y 
age, He was as much a part of 
it as flowers, birds, andjbutter- 
flies. Whenever he was wanted, 
we knew he could bd found 


there. 
He was our fairy gqdfather, 
and his wonderful talgs of the 


great war that was/ coming 
were more exciting tq us than 
the tales of Robin od's ad- 
ventures. We ran 


home from school, 
ways had a new ch ) 
the war — of new/companies 
that were forming every day 
and drilling all thg time — of 
cially that 


ready a first lieytenant in the 
army, but we Knew brother 
Eddie would sy¥rpass him or 
any other soldier, He cut a 
large heart og the tall pine 
tree in the gafden and under 
it wrote his /name, Edmund 
Pendleton Winston. He said 
when he weft to war, when- 
ever we sa that heart we 
would think/of him. But when 
the spring game, when he, be- 
ing 16, wjs called to arms, 
he was taken ill, and after a 
few short/days, he was called 
to “join the choir invisible of 
dead whose 


ence.” 
From 
became 


hat day the pine tree 
a shrine, and, when 


m to the pine tree to 
heart that grew larger 
tree grew, and it shed 
ediction over all that 


“But were another 
child-world my share 
would be a little 
sister there.” 


he suffering of Confeder- 
ake prisoners and the wounded 
1 the hospitals was horrible. 
fy father was a physician and 
Was exempt from the army be- 
cause of his age. He, how- 
ever, spent his time in the 
hospitals administering to the 


This picture of seriou 
ton was taken about the 
when she saw the “mock 





Fast-Firing Repeaters 
Gave Feds Advantage 


hila aun les 
his own expense, later repaid 


by the men themselves, Wilder 
armed his 2000-man brigade 
of mounted infantry with the 


new Spencers 

: iun 4 number of skirmishes 
wi h the cavalry of the ene- 
my," Wilder wrote * the men 
soon found themselves equal 
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Gen, Wilder 


e bought repeaters 
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May Winston's mother fell to reading her dress patterns, while Federals 


A 
sick and wounded of both“ 


armics. 


A Heavy Toll 


I remember that he re- 
marked that such diseases as 
typhoid, smallpox, measles, 
mumps, and others which 
spread rapidly in the close, 
unsanitary quarters, took a 
heavier toll of life than the 
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s-faced little May Wins- 
time of the Civil War, 
funeral” of Abe Lincoln. 








to least twice or thrice 
their number of men armed 
with muzzle-loading guns." 

A few breech-loading rifles 
were manufactured in the 
Confederacy during the war 
but facilities and know-how 
for the manufacture of re- 
peaters simply were not avail- 
able. Confederate soldiers cap- 
tured a number of Spencers 
from Federal troops, and to- 
ward the end of the war some 
fixed ammunition for these ri- 
fles was manufactured in the 
South 

The best rifles 1n the South- 
ern army were teles ^ 
equipped Whitworths imported 
from England. These were 
muzzle-londers, although hav- 
ing fine range and accuracy 
und were issued to the best 
shots, or “sharpshooters’ in 
each company. 

The Spencer could be fired 
as a single-shot weapon, in ad- 
dition to which it carried seven 
cartridges in the magazine It 
fired à one-ounce bullet of 59 
caliber, held in a copper cart: 
ridge, Equipped with a bayonet 
and accurate up to half a 
mile, it was described by 
Vilder as a "most formidable 
weapon,” 3 

After the war a Federal of- 
ficer remarked that the "Spen- 
cer rifle made the sweetest 
music that was heard during 
the war for the Union.” He 
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cannon of the enemy. The 
truth of my father’s words 
was deeply impressed upon me 
when, nearly 60 years later, I| 
stood by the bedside of my be- 
loved youngest son at Camp 
‘Taylor. 

Here I saw the angel of 
death, In her black robes, hov= 
ering over that great encamp=- 


of Anglo-Saxon youth, 


ment with its splendid “Nob 


satisfied with the havoc that . 


“Wis to be wrought by shotand , 


shell, she brought the drepi 
Anfluenza. $ d 


After the War 


After the war our property 
continued to be used as a par- 
racks, and army prisoners were 
kept in a guard house nearby. 
One day I saw the earth move 
on our lawn. Then a man's 
head appeared, and then a 
man. He looked at me, and 
turned and ran away. He was 
a prisoner who had dug a tun- 
nel under the wall of the 
guard house, and crawled 
through it to make his es- 
cape. 

One rcason that the Federal 
army kept such a heavy 
guard after the war was over 
was because of the disorder 
and lawlessness which terror- 
ized the city. It was said that 
the soldiers from the barracks 
wero the chief offenders. 
There was a band of robbers 
which entered the homes of 
Nashville citizens at will, and 
they apparently eluded the au- 
thorities. 

One night some of these 
robbers entered the home of 
two of my little playmates and 
went through even the bed- 
room of these little girls. They 
snuggled together and made 
no sound until the intruders 
had gone, The same night the 
home of an aunt of these chil- 
dren was entered, and the 
aunt, frightened by the en- 
trance of the robbers, ran to 
the bedroom of her brother, 
where she fell fainting on the 
floor. The entire city was in- 
fested by bands of men— 
whether soldiers or just groups 
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Wilder Monument 
At Chickamauga 


pointed out that its eight shots 
could be fired as rapidly as two 
shots could be discharged from 
& Springfield musket. 

In addition to the Spencers 
used by the Union cavalry at 
Nashville, two companies of 
the 12th Kentucky regiment of 
Rellly's brigade, Cox's divis- 
ion, were armed with "revolv- 
ing rifles.” If these were made 
like revolvers, with a longer 
barrel, a revolving cylinder 
and a stock, they could be 
ite six times without reload- 
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of lawless people, no one ever 
knew. 


At Fort Negley 


It was said that the head- 
quarters of the robbers was 
in Fort Negley, in the cellar 
used to store ammunition; and 
that from this cellar they had 
dug a tunnel to the McNairy 
vault in the old City Cemetery 
near by. 


was the custom of my mother 
to take Uncle Paul, the gard- 
ner, to the cemetery to trim 
the grass and flowers around 


the family graves; and we chil- | 


dren, untouched by the solem- 
nity of the occasion, used to 
play on the road which forms 
a circle around an 
ground vault. 


The McNary vault also 
faced this circular road, and 
the rusty doors of the tomb 
stood ajar just enough to al- 
low the body of a man to pass 
through. When any of us felt 
unusually brave we would 
creep up to this opening and 
then rush back to the others, 
shrieking that we had seen the 
robbers. 


Perilous Nights 


When anyone was sick and 
the services of my father were 
needed, two armed men came 
for him; and, after he had 
made his visit, accompanied 
him home. A lone figure walk- 
ing the streets at night was 
in grave danger of being 
knocked down and robbed, or 
even killed, for the sport of it. 

The thing that struck terror 
to us children more than the 
Battle of Nashville was the 
Ku Klux Klan that had its 
meetings in the then aban- 
doned Fort Negley. When twi- 
light came, or in the misty 
moonlight, these figures of ill- 
omen would sally forth. 

The appearance of one of 
the Klan caused consterna- 
tion; and after secing one, it 
was days before we got back 
to normal, Each member of 
the Klan was required to pro- 
vide himself with a costume, 
This was a white mask for the 
face, with openings for the 
eyes and mouth. 


Cardboard Hat . 


A tall cardboard hat was so 
constructed as to make the 
wearer appear much taller 
than he was. A long robe con- 
cealed the entire person, and 
there was also a covering for 
the horses and some sort of 
muffling for their feet. Each 
member also carried a small 
Whistle with which, by means 
of signals agreed upon, they 
communicated with each 
other, 

Being near Fort  Neglcy, 
Where they held their mid- 
night mectings, our street was 
a frequent rendezvous for 
these riders of the night. We 
now realize that this mysto- 
rious organization was a 
chivalrous knighthood whose 
task was to rescue our help- 
less people from the terrors of 
the carpetbaggers and the 
reconstruction regime from 
Which we suffered for years 
after the war, 


Mock Funeral 


Another spectacle for the 
reconstruction days was the 


us funeral for President 
4incoln, As we children 
Viewed this solemn and 


ominous procession, we little 
realized that it was in the 
honor of the passing of a man 
Whose wise and sympathetic 
attitude would make him in 
years to come beloved and re- 
Spected by all, and that his 
assassination made things 
More difficult for the hard 
d SEDIS 

o not know just wh 
Nashville was roatiirud : 
Show this respect to the dead 
Chief—perhaps it was becaus 
here was an army post sta- 
tioned here. At any rate, we 
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—Staff Artist Jim Young 
came closer. 


werc trained as to how to con- 
duct ourselves as we viewed 
this funeral procession. Our 
mother told us that if we were 
not quiet, there was no telling 
what would happen to us, 

The mock funeral proces- 
sion formed near the Capitol, 
and we lived a mile or more 
from there, but we could hear 
the music in the distance ns 
it came step by step. After all 
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in my mind's ear the solemn 
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May Winston was 
War came to 


hill just north of the 
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beat of the drum as it kept 
time to the funeral dirge. 


Fear and Dread 

There was not the least 
danger of our jumping up and 
down or clapping our hands 
in carefree joyousness as our 
mother feared we might. In- 
stead of this, we were chained 
to the spot with fear and 
dread as the drum beat with 
its “tum tum tum-tum-ily, 
tum-ily, tum” was ushering in 
something dreadful that we 
could not understand. 

The first thing to catch our 
eyes was the soldiers on horse- 
back with their trappings of 
war and their prancing steeds, 
then the band with its dirge- 
like music—so different from 
anything | ever heard before; 
even tho flag, that always 
floated out on the breeze so 
joyously, was half-masted, 

Then came the caisson or 
gun carriage, drawn by six 
horses, draped in black, and 
on their heads black plumes, 
looking very much like a drum 
major’s plumes; and, as the 
horses moved slowly along, the 
plumes waved up and down 
very much as if they, too, were 
keeping time to that ominous 
and dirgelike music. Then 
came the infantry, marching 
two abreast with the officers 
in charge, leading the way— 
all looking warlike. I know ít 
made not only our parents, but 
even us children, feel as if 
life and hope had passed away. 


Just a Village 

Nashville at that time was 
hardly ore than a village 
compared’ to its present size, 
But it was a stronghold of 
the Union Army. After the 


fall of Fort Donelson in 1862, 
General Grant was from time 
to time stationed in Nashville, 
and while here he received his 
appointment as general of all 
With him 
Rosecrans, 


the Federal forces, 
were General 
General Buell, 
^7inomas;- ~~ 

For business headquarters 









a little gi rl 
Nashville. She lived in a big plan- 
tation type house on Fifth Avenue, South, on the. 
Old City Cemetery. Her 
mother was related to George Rogers Clark. 
When she grew up, 


Nashville financier James à 
came the mistress of the mansion Longview, on 


- 


and „General | 





rl when the Civil 












May was married to | 
E. Caldwell, and be- | 


F, Carter residence. In appre- 
ciation of the courtesy shown 
him in this home, General 
Grant when ho left the city 
gave Mr. Carter a letter saying 
that he was not to be molested 
in any way by the Union Army. 
This letter saved the Carter 
home on several occasions. 
Nashville suffered great 
damage during the occupation 






by these troops. The brick’ 


sidewalks were taken up to be 
used in making foundations 
for officers’ tents; fences were 
torn down, buildings were 
often destroyed or mutilated 
by the rough usage they re- 
ceived, and the streets them- 
selves were full of ruts where 
the great army trains had 
pagsed over them. 


From the Ashes 
The historian Parton, in his 
“Life of Andrew Jackson,” 
published in 1859, speaks of 
Nashville as a southern Phila- 
delphia with its brick walks 
and its antebellum homes 
nestled back from the streets 
which bore such quaint names 
as High, Vine, Spruce, and 
Summer. Now after having 
been despoiled by the ravages 
of war, it has arisen from its 
ashes and is known as the 
“Athens of the South,” 

Let us hope that the mists 
of tears caused by the sorrow 
and tragedies of war have 
been blown away by the winds 
of time and that we are, and 
will ever be, a united people. 

“With one flag for all, or 

far and near, 

One faith for all whate'er 

betide, 

Oh maple leaf, Oh cactus 

_ Spear, 


ann 
built for all." 
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OLD DAYS, all you have to do is sit around 





Jack Daniel's sawmill at breaktime. 


a sawmill in the Hollow and did it 
all here, the way we do now. And 


the charcoal that results is exactly 


the same. You can count on our 
old-timers to make sure of that. 


DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY « LYNCHBURG (POP, 381), vod 


One of the stories you're bound 
to hear is about how Jack Daniel 
first made the charcoal he used 
to smooth out his sippin’ whiske 
He sawed up the hard maple, 
ticked it, and burned it right up 
in the woods, Then later he built 


F CHARCOAL. 
Im MELLOWED 
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i DROP 
BY DROP 
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© 1564, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Matlow, Prop., lag] 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY » 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
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FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor of Tennessee 


Tennessee has the greatest diversity of recreational resources and advantages of any state in the Union. Rich 
in heritage, Tennesseans are a proud generation of modern pioneers—building, working, growing together in 
pace with progress everywhere. From the air, along the miles of super-highways and on the waterways, there 
exists the excitement of variety in scenic landscape ranging from cotton fields and grazing plains to the Great 
Smoky Mountains. In each of these areas, the people have slightly different but interesting customs and tya- 
ditions. All these qualities, within the borders of our great state, make Tennessee the most interesting state \n 
the nation. The people of ‘Tennessee join with me in extending a cordial invitation to our friends from coatt 
to coast to visit our state and participate in this commemoration of the Centennial of the Battle of Nashvillt. 


DONALD M. McSWEEN, Commissioner, Department of Conservation] 


More than 24,000,000 tourists visited Tennessee last year and enjoyed a wide variety of rtcreation facilities and 
the historic sites including numerous Civil War Battles. Twenty-one State Parks offer fun ai\d excitement for the 
whole family year ’round. Twenty-two Great Lakes provide America’s most fabulous fresh-water fishing. Big game 
.hunting and skiing in the East Tennessee mountains attract adventurcus sportsmeg.—Lhe-friexd ofer 

nessee welcome visitors and encourage them to share in the recreation pleasures and visit the siti 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF CENTENNIAL PROGRAM 
DECEMBER 11 DECEMBER i2 - DECEMBER 13 


8 until 10 p.m, Civil War — 9 am. until 4 p.m., Historic homes bands, floats. 2 p.m. until 4:30 p.m., ; istdri ; 
period music concert pre- tour, Battle of Nashville tour with his- Over 1,000 men à blue and MEA Heater es 5 / 2 E ye | 
senting patriotic tunes torians at key locations, Display of to the fields for the grand re-enact- dedication of the Battle of Nashyill Modul 
played by nationally known. Civil War relics at Centennial Park. ment of battle scenes and tactics— 3 p.m. until 3:30 p.m Mane a SEARRE 
entertainers and the Nash- 10 a.m. until 11:30 a.m, Parading fea- infantry, artillery, calvary, just as they Confederate dead 5i PEG, y 7 zu DS. 
ville Symphony. turing re-activated Civil War units, ‘were one hundred years ago. Memorial ER NES to Gane de i SO pm., 


CIVIL WAR SITES == 


CARTER HOUSE is located a short | EG 5 at) STONE'S RIVER BATTLEFIELD Mili-| 
distance from the Courthouse Square : = SED 

at Franklin on U.S. Highway 31. Built ^ te ‘ 
and designed by Fountain Branch Carter =) Mé oJ RACE U.S. Highways 41 and 70S is the scene b 
in 1830, the home was used by Union |. zl N A LR ce | of the Confederate assault on December |} 
General Jacob D. Cox as a command j : iy s ei] i 
post during the Battle of Franklin. Vis- 
ible bullet holes are the grim reminders 22539 UNE 
of the bloody battle staged there. His- © EIS i Vd |, Battle of Murfreesboro within the area. || 
tory reports the Confederates suffered 5 NL "uc : he 
$202 SEE and 2,326 men of the | VU NE ih pais ea pattle istok: 
Union forces were cither killed or ^ E d 
wounded. zE pes me at Stone’s River National Military Park. 


tary Cemetery near Murfreesboro on || - 


31, 1862. Tablets, marking the spots i 


of action, give specific details of the || 


tainable from the Headquarters Building | 


BELLE MEADE Mansion is located on 

U.S. Highway 70S in the southwest 

suburbs of Nashville. One of the 

Souths most interesting showplaces, 

Belle Meade was first built in 1853. 

"The original house burned and was 

rebuilt by General William Giles Hard- 

ing, John Harding's son, as it now 

stands. During the Civil War, the 

mansion was a temporary headquarters 

of Confederate General James R. | 
Chalmers. Mage oio 
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HISTORIC SITES IN TENNESSEE | : 



































1. Rocky Mount 10, Fort Loudoun 17. Fort Nashborough - 25. Fort Donclson National 
2. Davy Crockett Birthplace 11. Chickamauga and Chattanooga 18. Traveler's Rest Military Park j 
uA Johnson National National Military Park. 19. State Capitol í 26. Nathan Bedford Forrest Park s i 

Monument 12. Oaklands : 20. The Parthenon 27. Shiloh National Military Park à A tala ( r 
4 Crockett ‘Tavern — 13. Stone's River National Military —- -21. Relle -Meade Mansion - ae Sp. Joncs Home and Railroad ~~~ A (ERAT) Sina " wr Le 
5. Cumberland Gap Historic Park Park 22. Carter House useum : , Teen 
6, Ramsey House 14, Sam Davis Home 23. James K. Polk Home - V ARDT Geocke rr Cabin v 62 
7. William Blount Mansion 15. Cragfont — 24. Natchez Trace Parkway and 30. Magevncy House — 
8. Cades Cove 16. The Hermitage Meriwether Lewis National 31. Chucalissa Indian Village 
9. Sam Houston Schoolhouse Monument , 
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HIGHWAYS PLANNED FOR TRAVEL 


Tennessee is in the midst of a highway construction program which now shows that projects under contract for building total approximately $225,000,000. By January 1, 1965 it is 
estimated that approximately 343 miles of interstate highway will be open for travel. Tennessee has 625 miles either open for travel or under construction. With one of the best highway 
departments in the nation, the Volunteer State also has an expanded program of primary and federal aid secondary systems. Additional rural roads and state projects are also under 
construction. AUT 


AIRPORT FACILITIES 


Seventy-six airports have facilities for the tourist or businessman using his own plane. No fuel tax and no landing fees make it convenient to drop in nearby one of the many recreation or f 


historic locations. 
RECREATION SITES == 

















REELFOOT LAKE, formed by an 1811 
earthquake, is now a renowned semi- 


tropical natural fish hatchery. Fifty- 
three varieties of fish are found in the 
lake waters. Additional attractions 
include an excursion boat, Kiddie Land, 
auditorium and museum. Picnicking 
and camping facilities make this an 
ideal family vacation spot. It is located 
on State Highways 21 and 22 in West 


Tennessee. 


GATLINBURG SKI RESORT and 
ultra-modern lodge sits high in the 
Great Smoky Mountains at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee. Skiing is one of the most 
glamorous winter sports in America. 
Once relegated to very few spots in 
the west and northeast, now it is avail- 
able to Tennesseans and is a big attrac- 
tion to tourists from out-of-state. Euro- 
pean-style Chalets hidden along moun- 
tain trails offer a unique winter retreat. 
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HENRY HORTON STATE PARK is 
located in Middle Tennessee, 40 miles 
south of Nashville on U.S. Alternate 
31 and 41. Former home of the 36th ge 
Governor of Tennessee, the park fea- ™ 

tures an 18-hole, 7200 yard golf course M 
and year round accommodations of a 5. 
motel, cabins, restaurant, tent camping 
and fishing. 
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HY'S HILL, looming 
S up above Harding 
Place and the Grauny 
White Pike, is the most 
famous and physically 
the most prominent 
landmark of the Battle 
of Nashville. It can be 
seen for miles around. 


Until about 10 years ago, 
when Harding Place was ex- 
tended past the spot, Shy's 
Hil was a deserted knob on 
the A. M. Burton farm, not 
approached by any road closer 
than Granny White. Now the 
knob is belted by new roads 
and homes, and is a part of 
the residential community of 
Seven Hills. 

Today the hilltop ts owned 
by the Tennessee Historical 
Socicty, a gift of the late real 
estate developer and builder 
C. B. Kelley, and almost every 
pretty Sunday finds a score of 
hikers on its crest, 

It was not until Noveniber, 
1912 that Shy's Hill came into 
general notice, historically 
speaking, as a landmark in 
the Battle of Nashville. A few 
vears before that date it had 
been referred to in the Con- 
federate Veteran as Comp- 
ton's Hill, 

On that date, however, the 
Veteran carried two letters on 
Shy's Hill that have become 
an authentic part of the his- 
tory of that eminence which 
rises above the Granny White 
Pike at Harding Place. 


'The first of the letters was 
written by Park Marshall of 
Franklin, Williamson County, 
who had written and pub- 
lished a life of Gen. W. B. 
Bate four years before. 
Marshall's letter follows. 


Marshall's Letter 


In the September Veteran 
A. E. Glanville, of Poe, Kansas 
speaks of '"Shy's Hill, one of 
the Overton Hills,” as con- 
nected with the battle of De- 
cember 16, 1864. 

The origin of the name is 
clear. I have been on it twice 
in the last three years. The 
breastworks were built on its 
crest by Brigadier General 
Ector, of Stewart's Corps, the 
night of December 15, 1864, 
‘and were occupied by Briga- 
dier General W. B. Bate, of 
Cheatham's Corps, after Gen- 
eral Ector had returned to 
his own corps, and are the 
most distinct now of any of 
the lines around Nashville. 

They are nearly as they 
were on that day, minus tho 
head logs... The hill is thick 
with timber, brush and buck- 
bushes, The line ran west to 
the top of the hill, where it 
curved south, descended into 
the depression and to tho top 
of tho smaller hill southward. 
Later the lino was extended a 
short distance from the 
smaller hill and faced south. 

Cheatham's division was 
moved to this position on the 
evening of December 15 after 
ha had repwsed Steedman 


Ar ure Srurrrecesboro Fike: 
Tom Benton Smith's brigade 
was placed on the hill and 
Col. William’ Shy's Twentieth 
Tennessee Regiment was 
placed on top of the hill, Col- 
nel Shy was killed, his head 
being powder burned around 
the hole made by the shot. 
Gen. T. B. Smith was captured 
at the same time, and was 
struck on the head with a 
sword after he surrendered. 


Bate’s Report 


General Bate's report in the 


“War Records” Vol. XLV, 
gives an account of these 
events. He says that the hill 
was called Shy's Hill because 
of Col, Shy's death there. J. A. 
Smiths report (somewhat 
mutilated) in the same book 
gives further Information, 
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Back Before the Civil 





= "he Compton house, now owned by A, M. Burton. || y 
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a book that will make this centennial 





by Stanley F. Horn 


y writer in the Civil War field wt 
as Stanley Horn. He. . , Pa re em 


i ff first-hand i d 
—Bruce Catton, THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
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Two books to delight any Civil War buff 


Biographical sketches of all 583 Unio 
with a photograph ol each, By Ezra J. Warner 


At your. bookseller 


= LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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War People p Hill 
is now stopped up wounded in our house at one hospital. In the first t 
E Mem oath ey and painted over, time, so I was told. My mother days Lleutenan cod Ed 
| BE cS. WE tail gassed into the stalr- and I were permitted to give Franklin, Tenn, and Lie 

2 EIUS US conse, Then at the south side water to the Confederates and John Chambers, of TNR OE, | 

! of the house a shrapnel shell some bread nnd milk, for that Alabama, died in dt SUPE 
went through a tin gutter that was all we had for three days We buried Mr. Chambers ES 
my mother would never allow except what an old black the garden. After the war hi 


'epalretd., mammy stole and begged from father came for the body. 
ES repalred tha Pavan for ua. cf Lieutenant Glless fam 


Saw Campfires For 17 days the house was a buried him at his home... . 


General French's command A 
was just one mile nearer town 


The hill is not strictly ono 
of the Overton Hills, a5 it is 
an isolated hill lying within 
the curve of the Overton Hills, 
but hardly over four hundred 
vards from the main Overton 
Hills range, It lies between 
the Hillsboro and the Granny 
White Pikes, about a quarter 
of a mile from each. On the 

















Granny White Pike you reach — Lus E Th 
i through esed Sit he i Poi aene et da depidiy eta ltd cars 

; osite tho à nal hee ell ra 
Sawyer, nearly opp : Ke: ton Hill, on which General 


famous Lea home. 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: Since 
this report in 1912 many roads 
have been opened up around 
Shy's Hill, including Harding 
Place and roads named for 
generals who fought there. batteries were placed on the 
The Obe Sawyer place re- afternoon of December 





"o! ë Bates command was en- 
SE trenched. From the windows 
of our home I watched the 
campfires of our boys all night 
on the 15th of December. They 


in my fathers 
j my camped in house is still (1964) standing, were camped 

TE Nashville Gen. Fame and is owned and occupied by hills aie the n sok br tba 
ferred to here is the present The Overton and Lea range E Chalmers established his A, M. Burton.) uncle TY end 
Hor pnus E ot hills crosses the Granny headgquaricts 1 mo Poe , My panona l espere wera | Hillsboro Pikes. The next day 
nnek s ter ays he move ing these years of trouble d passed 
The Nashville Industrial waite So eee cL uen to the Harding Pike, and Gen- yenturesome, They had even ie EA REN, and p 
Bureau is just now (1912) in blends with the Harpeth range eral Walthall came with his gome dash and much of Hit faded snd 
the act of putting up about 20 to the Hillsboro Pike, Both ‘Staff and were at our home pathos, The old home was built There were 

large metal markers on the {he Granny White and Hills- until the afternoon. RE ES in 1857 b imy fatti ironta LL ——— 

. 15, S r lo. d 3 s 
lines of Dec. 15, and this fall poro Pikes ran through the noes cune ERER y hei Derek rude ESTABLISHED 1928 
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This is Shy's Hill as it looked about 60 years ago from Granny White Pike. 






























































expects to place others on the ton farm. à 
lines of December 16, includ- Comp On ened around Nash- I write! Both of these generals the Public Square in Nashville, "Your Year Around e Medals o Commens 
ing Shy's Hill. Their plan is vile are spoken of as histori- Were from Mississippi. ]t is a two-story frame with 525». Slore?" S Papers TAE 
also to publish 7: Dou E cal and some are marked as The old homo of my girhoce long Kane TEIL ana argen otor, ring gs 
description of this battlefield is sti ding, and my broth- back. 5 y " e Medallions & Awards 

p such, but I have never seen is still standing y back: of the shot and shell EASON-MORGAN BERRY S; Mei e Awards 






and to have, if the County the Compton home mentioned er, who saw it last spring, says 

Court will so direct, a new a historical, while surely it it "is just as it was in tho Six- that rained about it. One is a 

road, opened across the coun- ought to be. The first night ties. (EDITOR'S NOTE: This minie ball hole in the front 

try at Shy's E er 
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Editor’s Comment 


To this letter the editor of 
the Veteran, S. A. Cunning- 
ham, appended a footnote, He 
wrote: 


CThe editor of the Veteran 
was near the top of Shy's Hill 
during the battle of December 
16. The eastern slope was 
covered with bluegrass. The 
right of Cheatham's division 
extended to within about 100 
yards of the top of Shy's Hill. 
The Federals broke Bate's line 
near the crest, but they would 
have been forced back had it 
not become so apparent that 
the Federals were getting in 
our rear on our left and that 
the only hope of the Con- 
federates was in running out. 

As gallant men undertook to 
rally the Confederates there 
as ever contended for South- 
ern rights and homes, Re- 
treating from the Federal 
forces there was the most 
patriotic service that could 
possibly be rendered, as that 
only saved the army. Private 
soldiers realized that the 
greatest generals that ever 
lived could not have done any- 
thing to save the army.) 

++ + 
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Compton Home 


In the same issue of the 
Veteran appeared a letter from 
Mrs. Emily C. Thompson of 
Birmingham, She wrote: 

In the September Veteran 
Mr. A, E. Glanville, of Poe, 
Kansas, asks why the Hill be- 
tween the Granny White and 
Hillsboro Pikes was called 
Shy’s Hill. As I claim to be a 
veteran, especially of the bat- 
tle before Nashville (for I was 
in my old home with my 
parents, a very short distance 
from the nlace) I shall reply — 
-Coronel Shy fell on thé after- 
noon of December 16 His 
body, with many others of 
both armies, was laid upon the 
front gallery of our home. 
Shortly afterwards a Federal 
guard called my attention to 
Colonel Shy. Then turning 
back from the face a gray 
blanket which some kind 
friend had placed over the 
body, | saw him as he lay 
peacefully there with that 
cruel hole in his brow. | know 
of no other reason for the 
name. 

The hill was owned by my 
father, Felix Compton, for 
years, and was known as 
Compton's Hill, It is not a 
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part of the Overton and Lea —À 
range, but stands alone, facing " RANTEE 
the hill, which was also my NATION-WIDE "NO UMIT SUE to roads 
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UST WHAT hap- 
pened on Shy's 
Hill? 
Was the peak at 
Granny White Pike and 
Harding Place the 
“scene of a heroic stand 


‘vr a disgraceful panic? 
© "The most colorful account of 
-the action on the hill was writ- 
iten by a man who was in the 
*middle of the fighting. His 
‘Mame was James Litton Coop- 
‘er, a lieutenant on the staff 
*of Confederate General Thom- 


‘as Benton Smith. 
Cooper's remarkable letter 


“was written to the NASH- 
“VILLE AMERICAN and was 
‘published on Jan. 26, 1889, 25 
‘years after the battle. He did 
‘not sign it, except for the let- 
"ter "C," but careful investiga- 
‘tion has shown that it was 
Fwritten by Cooper, whose chil- 
edren and grandchildren are 
“still living in Nashville. 

> James Cooper was the second 


*son of Washington B. Cooper, 
famous Nashville portrait 
epainter, and his wife, Ann Lit- 
"ton. At the time of the battle 
“he was just 20 years old. In 
+1880 he married Sarah Vaughn, 
Smoved to a farm north of 
-Nashville and became well 
*known as a farmer and breed- 
rer of Jersey cattle. His Civil 
"War diary and a brief biog- 
*raphy appeared in the Quarter- 
tly of the Tennessee Historical 
rSociety in June, 1956. 

* James Cooper lived a long 
rand happy life, but it is cer- 
stain that he never forgot what 
"happened to him on Dec, 16, 
21864. His unsigned letter to the 
eAmerican follows: 

f 


* * * 


* The Letter 
‘To the Editor of the Ameri- 
scan: 


t 
» A few personal observations 
cof the Battle of Nashville sug- 
"gested by S. A. C's article of 
the 17th may be of interest to 
some of your readers who par- 
“ticipated in that memorable 
estruggle and rout, 

The writer was upon the 
"staff of Brigadier General T. 
B. Smith, commanding Tyler's 
"brigade of  Bate's division. 
z The brigade was composed of 
r'Tennesseans with the excep- 
“tion of the Thirty-seventh 





Miss Joh 





N A cold, dark and 
: cloudy day last 
= January, two Nashville 
»Jadies, for the first 
a time in their lives, went 
® up on Shy’s Hill. 

They didn't go all the way 
bto the top, but they went high 
"enough to look east to Peach 
» Orchard Hill and Traveler's 
Rest, and over the land where 
the Johns and Bradford 
s Douses stood during the Battle 
sof Nashville, a hundred years 
ago. 

For Mrs, Mary T. Orr and 
Miss Virginia Johns it was a 
« sentimental journey, stirring 


memories of stories their par- 
ents told them about the great 





AEST 


battle. Miss Johns, born in 
1876, and Mrs. Orr, born in 
; 1879, are living links between 


5» the Civil War and the present. 
5 Each had ancestral homes on 
-the battleline, each can say 
5'"My mother told me...” and 
2 go from there. 

Miss Johns is the daughter 
- of Mary Bradford, a girl men- 
t tioned in Gen. John B. Hood's 
official report as the heroine 
of the battle. Her house stood 
squarely in the center of the 
"no-man's-and" of the first 
day of the battle, and had to be 


Span 


abandoned that night. When 
=the family returned, days 
later, the house was a blood- 


"wma 


stained wreck. 

Miss Johns, like her mother, 
Sas a teacher, Mary Bradford 
s taught at MBA soon after the 
s war, and her daughter, a grad- 
s unte of the University of 
4 Nashville, taught at the Win- 
t throp Model School and of- 
s fered private lessons. 


"nao 


s Has a Twinkle 

» At 88 Miss Johns is spright- 
Bly but dignified, with a quick 
sense of humor and a. twinkle 
At 


s» in her eye her home at 
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Mrs. Mary T. Orr, 
talk about yesterday 
Visit to Shy’s Hill. 


jOm Bea y ma a aa o ee po 


TO We Quom u T N IX 


and | well remember his im- 
pressive words to me that 
night: "Tell Gen, Smith to get 
every pick and shovel he can 
find, and don't let a man stop 
until they are well sheltered, 
We will fight here and the 
result of the battle may de- 
pend upon this brigade.” 

We did the best we could, 
but tools were very scarce, 
about one to every ten men, 
und some points were so rocky 
that it was almost impossible 
to make an impression, 


Too Far Back 


When morning came we had 
very poor works—at some 
places only old logs and rocks 
piled together and a few 
shovels of dirt thrown on 
them. Worst of all, we found 
that the line had been located 
by the command who occupied 
the position before us so far 
back from the crest of the hill 
that at several points a six- 
foot man could not be seen 
twenty yards in front, thus 
rendering it possible to mass 
an attacking party within a 
few yards of the position and 
be perfectly sheltered from 
our fire. This was actually 





Col. William Shy 
He died on the hill 


.ond, Tenth, Fifteenth, T wenti-. 


Georgia Regiment and Cas- ¢ 
wel's Fourth Battalion of 
Georgia's sharpshooters, two 
as gallant commands as ever 
faced an enemy. 

The Tennessee regiments 
were what was left of the Sec-. 


eth, Thirtieth and I believe the 
Thirty-seventh regiments, all 
consolidated into regiment and 
commanded by Col. Shy of the 
Twentieth Regiment. . 

This brigade did no fighting 
on the 15th. Late in the after- 
noon Bate's division was or- 
dered from the rigbt, ncar the 
Nolensville Pike, to our left, 
which had been sorely pressed 
during the day. 


A Gay Scene 

I think we passed by Mr. 
Overton's house, We passed a 
large house, filled and sur- 
rounded by generals and staff 
officers who, to an envious 
outsider, seemed to be paying 
more attention to some pretty 
girls than to the duties of the 
hour, and were having a good 
time generally. My heart was 
with them, but I couldn't stop. 

After dark we crossed the 
Granny White Pike and, with 
our line extended from a little 
beyond the summit of a very 
steep hill, probably half a mile 
beyond the pike, well down 
upon the south side, were told 


Cheatham's division, 
ing the position to the left, my 
recollection is that there was 
& considerable gap not occu- 
pied, through which a road 
ran. 


lone before the final charge. 


This, of course, was not dis- 
covered til after daylight and 
the enemy gave us no chance 
to remedy it then, 


Between Smith's brigade and 
occupy- 


At daylight we had a fair 


lino of battle, but during the 
day it was stretched and pro- 


longed till it was less than one 


man thickness. There was a 
brigade in rear of tho hill, as 
reserve, part of the forenoon, 
but as tho enemy kept driving 
back our men on the hills to 
our left and rear, they were 


moved off to the left. 
From 10 o'clock the hill was 


exposed to a cross-fire from 
sharpshooters 


and artillery 
that made a staff officer's life 
a burden, After 2 o'clock it 
was swept by the most search- 
ing fire of shell it had ever 
been our fortune to experi- 
ence. Three or four batteries 
at short range were playing 
upon the few acres about the 
top of the hill, and if a man 
raised his head over the slight 
works he was very apt to lose 
it 

Every old ragged Rob, as 
he lay there during that long 


ns, Mrs. Orr 


|. 2 Who Remember 


LA Mere Orr ha liver anan- 


to fee every man at work day—it was the longest day of 
ura yn I the year if it was in Decem- 
en. Bate, as usual was per and watched the enemy 


with the head of the column, jn full view working around 
to our left and rear, knew 
that we would "light out" as 
soon as dark. The ranks were 
full of generals, They knew 
too that if a charge were made 
they could only fire one volley 
—there would be no time to 
reload. A boy could shoot a 
marble to where they knew a 
large force was being concen- 
trated to make a dash at 
them. 


Too Many Yankees 


Gen. Smith would occasion- 
-ally send Some reckless gallant 
cestral acres on Franklin | Soul (there were lots of them 
Road, is descended from two | there covered by those old 
of Nashville's oldest and best | dirty rags) to creep to the 
known families, the Thomp- | ©s¢ of the hill and report the 
sons and the Overtons. A | Progress of the affair. They 
graduate of Vanderbilt at a | Would bring back such cheer- 
time when few girls had scen | ful items as “Can't see down 
the inside of that institution, | that hollow for Yankees,” 

"They'll give us h—I directly,” 


she asserts that she can't 
write, but has put her memor- | etc, To an unprejudiced mind 
they had been giving us that 


ies on tape for the benefit of 

future generations, In 1956, | all the afternoon 

at Traveler's Rest, sho deliv- About 4 o'clock, as things 

ered a paper on the life of | Seemed approaching a crisis, I 

Judge John Overton which | Was ordered by Gen. Smith 
to go to the left of the brigade. 


was later printed in the quar- 
terly of the society and recog- | His adjutant, Captain Jones, 
was sent to the right, where 


nized as a solid contribution 
to the history of Middle Ten- | (While) he remained in the 
center, where we were to 








1610 East Linden she spends 
gome time in geneological re- 
search Her own ancestry 
goes back to John Rolfe and 
Pocahontas of Virginia. 


nessce, i 
AS | make report if necessary 
The daughter of John | thought the beat place for 
Thompson Jr. and Mary Mc- | me to make observations was 
Nr EA ACIE TRO Dent just over the brow of the hill 
Mrs. r Ars tr is the | (there was a bigger tree 





widow of Samuel H. Orr. She 
has daughters living in Mem- 
phis and Seattle. Having been 
brought up at Glen Leven, the 
old Thompson home on Frank- 
lin Pike, she still lives nearby | 
on a part of the original farm. 


there) near the gap between 
Bate's left and Cheatham’s 
right. Dismounting from my 
horse | sheltered myself as 
well as possible and prayed 
for night. 

In a few minutes what had 
been feared all day occurred, 


Things in Common | A large force of the enemy 


Miss John and Mrs. Orr | massed under the crest of the 
have a number of things in | hill, and, by a gallant charge, 
common, one being that their | dashed over the flimsy works 
fathers had land on the | before some of the men had 
Franklin and Granny White | time to fire a single shot. 
Pikes, two of Nashville's most | More than half the brigade 
historic roads, And each of | were killed, wounded or cap- 
them married "the girl next | tured in a hand-to-hand strug- 
door," Mary Bradford electing | gle, prominent among the 
to become Mrs. John Johns. killed being Col Shy. Gen. 


Smith, after surrendering, was 
struck across the head with a 
sword by a Col or Gen. Mc- 
Kenzie, I think, and received 
wounds from which he has 


Having been brought up on 
the battlefield, both girls 
heard the Civil War talked all 
during their girlhood. And 


each has a valuable store of | 

information and anecdotes | never recovered, (EDITOR'S 

from the mouths of people | NOTE: The colonel's name 

who saw and heard the great was William L, McMillen.) 

battle, and fought in it, too. The first Federals I saw 
| cross the line came through 
| the gap between Bates and 


Cheatham's divisions, but it is 
probable the line was broken 
at other points nt the same 
time, Their guns were empty, 
or I would have stayed with 
them, Several of them made a 
dash at me while I was re- 
mounting om my horse, one 
getting so close I thought he 
! | would grab my foot while I 

| was digging him with the spur. 





No Stop Left 
I and the few who were with 
me lost no time in getting 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| down that hill; at the foot of 

| it I met Gen. Bate, cool as a 
cucumber, but using some 

| pretty hot words in an attempt 

| to rally the now thoroughly 

| demoralized command 

| | He said: “C--, where is Gen. 

| Smith? Stop all the men you 

| can at this fence. Let's make 

| a stand here.” 

| I didn't have much stop left 

| in me, but knew it would never 

+ | do to admit it, so I said, “AN 

į | tight, General, but look yon- 

| der,” (pointing up the hill to 

| What had been our line) and 


could not be told apart and to 
anes line coming down the 
ill. 


I did not hear his reply; 
with a twitch of his bridle he 
dashed off to the right to stop 
A. rout from that direction. 
The "boys" were trotting past 
| With their faces toward Dixie 
| Paying no attention to my 
rather feeble requests to rally 


Staff photo by 
left, and Miss V 


— and today, too — on a 


y Hugh Walker 
irginia Johns 


" | 

i | Toward Dixie 
| 
| 


my | 





the enemy were so mixed they | 


| 
| 






"Stop All You Can...Let 





|. 06 Rd ordi 


James L. Cooper 
As a young Confederate 


on the fence, except a look of 
“you make me very tired" and 
a remark of, "Sonny you'd bet- 
ter be getting round that ridge 
If you don't want to go to 
Nashville." I didn't want to go; 
the Yanks had got their guns 
loaded and were using them; 
my horse was frightened and 
hard to hold; and with one 
look after Gen. Bate, I went 
with the boys. 

There was no more chance 
of retaking that hill than there 
was of taking Nashville, and 
we all knew it, Night closed 
down upon a thoroughly de- 
moralized and routed mob 


making all possible haste to 
get into the Franklin Pike be- 
fore their only way of retreat 
should be blocked. 


Hood's army had never re- 
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Kentuckians—many of them skil 


recommendation, and soon word 


spread throughout then 





GE zm JAN 
DAY OLD CROW WAS BORN. 


James Crow invites his neighbors to 
taste America's first real bourbon, 





Gen. William B. Bate 
He tried to rally 


Covered from the demoraliza- 
tion caused by the fearful loss 
at Franklin, The sight of that 
slaughter pen the morning 
after the battle was enough to 
appall the strongest mind, 
Speaking for myself, after 
twenty-five years, I cannot yet 
recall the memory of that 
awful field where the best 
blood of the South was poured 
out so lavishly that it could 
not only be seen but smelled 


and where dead men were 
piled three and four thick, 
without a shudder. C 


x kx 
A Dim View 


The men who fought on 
Shys Hill knew what a beat- 





ing they took there—that the 
Federal artillery fire wag so 
heavy that “a snowbird could 
not bave lived en the bill” 
Hut there were others in the 
army, Including General Hood, 
who took n dim view of the 
Confederate retreat, 

When General Hood arrived 
In Columbia he met Bishop 
Charles Quintard, and handed 
him the following letter, which 
Quintard copled into hls diary: 


Hd. Qrs. Strahl's Brigade, 
In the field, Doc. 18, '64, 


Bir: 
It is a duty I owe myself, 
brigade, division, the com- 


manding general and to the 
country to state facts in re- 
gard to the panic of the army 
on the afternoon of the 16th. 

The lines were broken about 
3 p.m. on a high hill west of 
the Granny White Pike about 
half a mile—which hill was oc- 
cupied by Tylers brigade, 
Bate's division, and given up 
to the enemy without a strug- 
Ele, 

My command was on Tyler's 
left and the right of Cheat- 
ham's division. 

This hill as occupied by the 
enemy overlooked the right of 
the army; and the troops sce- 
ing it in the hands of the 
enemy, and seeing the left 
wing of the army running 
without making a stand, fled 
also, 

It was not fighting, nor the 
force of arms, nor even num- 
bers which drove us from the 
field. As far as I can now 
learn I did not lose more than 
30 men, and about 35 small 
arms, already replaced. 

For the first time in this 
war we lost our cannon, Give 
us the first chance and we will 
retake them. 

Respectfully yr obdt svt, 


Andrew J. Keller, 
Colonel Commanding. 


THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN, S 


ake a Stand | 


This letter, in Hood's pol- 
nession at Columbia, had been 
written in heal sn in haste, 
and addressed to the acting 
adjutant general of the Army 
of ‘Tennessee. 

In showing it to Quintard, 
Hood apparently wished to let 
the chapiain know there were 
officers in the army who 
flared his opinion of the ra- 
treat from Nashville, Quin- 
tard wrote that Hood "gave 
me the following (seller's) 
letter which explains the dis- 
astor” 


‘Not Handled Well’ 


Quintard paid tribute ta 
Gen, William B. Bate as per- 
fonally a gallant commander, 
but charged that Bate's in- 
fantry division “is not handled 
well.” It was true that Gen. 
N. B. Forrest had criticized 
the division for its ineffective- 
ness in the “Third Battle of 
Murfreesboro,” fought a few 
days before the Battle of 
Nashville, though Smith's 
brigade was excepted from this 
charge. 

The historian Park Mar- 
shall, in writing the life of 
General Bate, strongly de- 
fended the conduct of the Con- 
federate troops. “Physical en- 
durance and hardihood, even 
with the best spirit, have their 
limitations,” Marshall wrote. 
He added that Hood's army 
could not have had “a rea- 
sonable hope of success” at 
Nashville. 

Dr, E. L. Drake, writing in 
Clayton's History of Davidson 
County, says Hood did not 
fully appreciate the exposed 
nature of the position on 
Shy's Hill, and that Hood's 
map of the battle was drawn 
“without reference tb ac- 
curacy.” The map appears in 
Hood's book, "Advance and 
Retreat.” 

Drake do 


emphasizes as 


jt 


ere 
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other writers, that the defend- 
ers of Shy's Hill had no “field 
of fire," and that the position 
could be enfiladed by artillery 
and “at seyeral points taken 
in reverse." Drake wrote that 
“it was a hundredfold worse 
position than that at Cassville, 
Ga, which General Hood dre- 
clared to Gen, (Joseph XL) 
Johnston he could not hold a 
half-hour against an attack" 

“While the capturo of this 
angie was a most gallant 
achievement on the part of 
the Federals and decisive of 
the battle,” Drake summed up, 
"the strength of the place his 
been greatly overrated by 
their historians, who have rep- 
resented it as a formal and 
elaborate work, bristling with 
cannon and defended by heavy 
lines. This js a mistake. The 
defense consisted of only a 
shallow ditch and there were 


no guns which could be 
brought to bear upon the as- 
saulting column; the only 


guns, consisting of two pleces, 
were under the hill to the 
right” 

It was casy to criticize the 
men who lost Shy's Hill that 
day—-but there were no critics 
among the men who fought on 
that fire-swept peak. And none 
could question the bravery of 
those like young Col. William 
Shy, who was powder-burned 
by the shot that killed him on 
the hill, a 

Bishop Quintard was, for the 
time, an embittered man. With 
n “bitter spirit’ he turned 
away from the burial place of 
his friends at Columbia, and 
headed south with Hood's 
defeated army. Sick with de- 
spair he wrote in his diary: 


“Alas for our poor bleeding 


land 
Alas for the friends I 
mourn. 
Darkest of all Decembers 
Ever my life has known.” 
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AS a chaplain who 
stuck to the firing 


line, lived with the sol- 
diers and shared their 
hardships with never 4 
mark of rank on his col- 
lar, perhaps none ever 
excelled Dr. James 
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lly’s ‘Swallowed a Ra 


Hugh McNeilly. He was 
best known in Nashville 
as pastor of the Glen 


son couniy in 1838. His family 
were Scotch-Irish Seceders of 
the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterlan Church, 


Dr. James Hugh McNeilly 


People Have Been Putting 
Their Feet In Meadors Shoes 


Nashville’s Oldest 
Shoe Store! 

















Meade 


513 UNION ST. 


~ 


In 1860 young MeNellly, who 
had attended theological 
school, at Danville, Va, was 
lieensed to preach at Shelby- 
ville by the Nashville Preshy- 


y Presbyterian tery, His blography published 
pM d by Glen Leven iu "1904, says 
Church. that in 1801 he was nt Fort 


Donelson "on staff duty" and 


McNeilly was born tn Dick- 
preaching to the soldiers, 


‘On Leave’ 

MeNeilly’s status in the 
Confederate army was not 
quite certain during the early 
months of the war. He was in 


Loutsiana as a civilian minis- 
ter when Fort Donelson fell 
nnd he remained there as 
pastor of the Pecan Grove 
church While there. he wrote, 
he resisted a Confederate con- 
script officer, refusing to re- 
rort for duty with the army, 
"T am a minister of the 
Gospel" he told the officer, 
"and besides I am only tempo- 
rarily on leave from the 
army.” 

McNeilly's church biography 
says that in the fall of 1862 
"his regiment was exchanged 
at Vicksburg, and he was en- 
rolled as a private in the 49th 
Tennessee Infantry Regiment, 
usually known as Quarles’ 
Regiment, He was for a time 
"detailed" as a chaplain and 
later commissioned as a chap- 
lain with the rank of captain 
in the Confederate army. 


Serving with the Armv of 
Tennessee, McNeilly was in all 
the engagements of the At- 
lanta and Tennessee cam- 
paigns, being present for the 
battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville. He was paroled at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala, late in May, 1865. 


A Sanded Letter 


Late in life McNeilly wrote 
a series of articles on his serv- 
ice as a Confederate chaplain. 
and some of them showed a 
lively sense of humor which 
probably made life a little 
more bearable during the dark 
days in the trenches. 


During the Atlanta cam- 
paign the chaplain was writ- 
ing a letter to his sweetheart 
when a shell struck near the 
trench, throwing dirt and sand 
over his letter. 


“When the same thing hap- 
pened to Junot, Napolcon’s fa- 
vorite marshal,” he noted, “he 
said. ‘Saves me the trouble of 
sanding my letter.’ — and he 
got credit for courage — but 
no one noticed me.” 
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Swallowed a Rat 


McNeilly told the story of a 
young Confederate officer who 
was rather "dudish" and very 
well dressed. He also sported a 
large moustache, waxed and 
pointed. 

As the officer walked in 
front of a silent line of soldi- 
ers, one of the men sald: 

"Swallowed a rat. See his 
tail sticking out?" 

And every man in line re- 
peated the statement, “Swal- 
lowed a rat." 

The officer demanded an 
apology, the colonel lectured 
the men, and the moustached 
sorer wae aowi ne uc 
again. And thís time every 
| man said: 

"He did not swallow a rat. 
No, he did not swallow a rat." 

The officer finally fled the 
field. 

During the last days of the 
war, McNeilly wrote that he 
met a friend and neighbor, 
Rev. H .B. Boude, of Gallatin, 
in Iuka, Mississippi. Boude and 
his family were in dire straits, 
and McNeilly was temporarily 
rich — in Confederate money. 
He divided his fortune with 
Boude, who declined to take 
US. greenbacks, "The war is 
over, said Boude, "and you 
will need the money to get 
home on." 

MeNeilly was a hard work- 
ing chaplain who liked noth- 


Since 1893, comfort- 
conscious women havc 


shopped Meadors for 
style, quality and foot 
joy. 








Trained personnel, 
who know how to fit 
shoes properly, are 
here to help you in 
your side selection... 
and take pleasure in 
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Yankee shells interrupt 


ing better than to be with his 
regiment. He was a great ad- 
mirer of Gen, Nathan Bedford 


Forrest. During the retreat 
from Nashville McNeilly 
quoted Forrest’s battle orders 
during an engagement at Su- 
gar Creek, north of the Ten- 
nessee River: 

Walthall to 


o “Tell come 


down from tho hill asd form 


HESTER JOINS IN COMMEMORATING THE 
Ye e se ee ede eco cC 





jet cro 
Staff Drawing by Jim Young 
McNeilly’s letter writing. 


his line so that the end of it 
will reach this road." ” 


© “Tell Morton to take his 
quns up that hill and put them 
so they will swipe down this 
road." 

© “Tell Jackson to go back to 
the creek and begin fighting 


them fellows like the very 
devil.” 


The South 


eee ne Um 
Risen Ag 


Now, Suh- 


Your Confederate Money 


will Buy 


a New 


HESTER Battery 


Whe dures to say that Confederate money is only good for lighting cigars! Why, 
friends, it's just as good today as the day it was printed! And | stand ready to 


back up that statemen 


Y'all bring your genu-wine Confederate Money (either 
bills or even coins) to the Hester Plant—and pick out any 
Hester Battery for your Car, Truck, Boat, Tractor or 


Motorcycle. 


Yes, suh . . . your Confederate bills or coins will be ac- 
cepted at face value on these famous Batteries that are 


made in the South, for 
So, search the attic. , 


Incidentally, our Bank will accept this money for deposit. 
They know the South may have had temporary setbacks. 


u 


the South! 
, and bring 'em in! 


But defeated? Never, suh! Just "waiting on supplies"! 


START and GO 


with 


HESTER 


BATTERIES 


DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR ALMOST HALF-A-CENTURY 


THUNDERBOLT STARTING POWER! 
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McNeilly commented that 
these orders were easily un- 
derstood and carried out to 
the totter, 


His Uniform 


Charles F. Pitts in his "Chap- 
lains In Gray" quotes Më- 
Neilly’s description of his "uni- 
form" which appeared in the 
Confederate Veteran for Octo- 
ber, 1893: 

"My hat was of brown jeans, 
quilted; my Jacket of gray, 
with wooden buttons, had suf- 
fered sadly in the battle (of 
Franklin). | had thrown it 
off so as to help a wounded 
comrade. As it lay on the 
ground a shell burst over us. 
and a spark fell on the middle 
of the back and gradually 
burned out a round in the 
cotton fabric, My shirt of 
checked Osnaberg would not 
button at the collar. My pan- 
taloons were scorched from 
standing too close to our fires, 
and were in strings from the 
knees down. My semi-stock- 
ingless feet were encased in 
a pair of brogans that let in 
air and mud through the gap- 
ing chinks.” 

After the war McNeilly 
served churches at Trenton 
and Humboldt, and later was 
called to Nashville, where he 
served various churches until 
his death. These included 
Woodland Street, Moore Me- 
morial and the last, Glen 
Leven. The building of this 
last church still stands on 
Franklin Road. 


Fervent Preaching 
McNeilly is remembered in 


, Nashville as a builder and or- 


ganizer of churches, a tireless 
and dedicated minister of his 
church. One who remembers 
his preaching says his ser- 
mons were sometimes long 
and a little dry. He had a 
short beard, she remembers, 
and as a child she thought he 
must have looked like the 
Apostle Paul, his beard mov- 
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Confederates 


ing up and down with the 





fervency of his preaching, 
MeNeilly lived to use elec- 
trie lights and telephones, and. 


yide in automobiles that were - 


over the horizon for the boys 
who fought at Franklin and 
Nashville. His service as a 
chaplain was only a brief part 
of a long and dedieuted life. 
Perhaps he never had s finer 
compliment than that pæla 
him by his brigade com- 
mander, Gen. Miam A. 
Quarles, after thè Battle of 


Atlanta, — — 
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_ PLEASE NOTE! — 


E 1, Your Confederate Money will Ben 
-| ` cepted ONLY at the HESTER PLANT, -- 
10 Culvert St, Nashville, = 
_ 2. Confederate Money must be genuine . 
NM (no counterfeit, please!) We will have i 
`- an expert to examine bills presented _ 
and his opinion willbe final.. = | 
/.3. This offer is good for THE WEEK OF - 
3. Thi ! OF 
DECEMBER 6TH ONLY, Offer good- 

any day Monday, Dec. 7 thru Friday, 
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* cannot refrain,” Quarles a 
wrote, “from mentioning the — 
conduct of the Rev. J. H, Me- 
Neilly, chaplain of the 49th - 
Tennessee Regiment, At aL 0 
times a consistent and faithful — 
follower of his Master, on this — 
occasion he exhibited the - 

ualities of the Christian sol- - 

ier, Following the blood- - 
stained path of his regiment,  — 
he was everywhere to be seen — 
ministering to the physical and 
spiritual comfort of the dying 
and the wounded.” 
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66XX7ILEN I was a lit- 
* Wie girl,” said 
Miss Virginia Johns, 
“Gen. Thomas Benton 
Smith gave me a ten 


dollar bill." a 
She still had it, she adde d 
around somewhere, and one o 
these days she'd find it an 
"show it to us. And jn the 
meantime, we asked ouselves a 
question which only Miss NES 
‘ginia could answer. Would 

e n US. or Confederate ten 
‘dollar bill? 

In Nashville, Thomas Ben- 
ton Smith is a name not to be 
forgotten, His was m tragic 
‘but colorful story, unwinding 
aver the long years that fol- 
lowed the Civil War. 


ng Inventor 

Tong was born at Mechan- 
jesville, Tennessee, in Ruther- 
ford County, in 1838. Living up 
to the name of his home town, 
ho patented a locomotive “cow 
catcher" when he was 15 years 
old. At 16 he was sent to the 
military college of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville, then headed 
by Bushrod Johnson, who also 
was destined to become a gen- 
eral in the Confederate Army 
of Tennessee. After graduat- 
ing from this school Smith 
spent a year at the United 
States Military Academy, He 
then got a job in the shops of 
the Nashville & Decatur rail- 


road. 

Early in 1861 Smith helped 
organize Company B of the 
Oth Tennessee Infantry Regi- 
ment. After the Battle of 
Shiloh, on the reorganization 
of the Twentieth, Tom Benton 
Smith was elected colonel] of 
the regiment. At the time he 
was just 22 years old. 

Severely wounded at the 
Battle of Stone’s River, Smith 
recovered to take command of 


SO meme 
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vets J. D. Dowling of 


Ringgold, Ga. and Thomas L. Eaton of Nashville 


swap stories of the war. 


Gen. W. B. Bate's old brigade 
after the Battle of Misslonary 
Ridge. Before Atlanta he was 


saapa a mN eset ota 
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* JOSth Anniversary 


commissioned as a brigadier 
general—the second youngest 
in the Confederate army. 

In the Battle of Nashville 
General Smith's brigade—by 
then a skeleton command — 
held the crest of Shy’s Hill on 
the second day, and was over- 
run by the Federal charge late 
in the afternoon. Smith was 
captured, and taken behind 
Federal lines under a guard 
of three soldiers, Then, 160 
yards behind the lines, Smith 
was accosted by a saber- 
carrying Federal officer, 


In a fit of rage the officer 
struck the unarmed, unresist- 
ing prisoner on the head 
three times with his saber, 
knocking him to his knees and 
breaking his skull. This offi- 
cer, Identified as Col. William 
L. McMillen, a brigade com- 
mander in McArthur’s division, 
Smith's corps, claimed no 
other justification for his act 
than that he was upset over 
losses in his brigade, caused 
by volleys fired from the Con- 
federata line. 
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For the remainder of the 


e Girl, a $1C 


war the serloualy wounded. 
young neral was a prisoner 
of the Yankees, He later re- 


turned home, but he had not 
recovered from his injury, and 
gradually lost his reason, He 
waa confined to Central Stato 
Hospital, where he lived for 
58 long yearn after the war, 
dying In 1923, 

General Smith, during his 
later years, was at times per- 
fectly sane, and could be re- 
leased from the Institution for 
short periods. An 1889 news- 
paper article relates that he 
attended a reunion of the regi- 
ment held that summer at 
Glendale Park, and that for a 
little while he "drilled" the 
veterans in the hot summer 
sun, If their steps were a lit- 
tle slow and awkward, a re- 
porter wrote, they did put up 
a solid front at the dinner 
table. 


Years Roll By 


Tall, handsome, unmarried, 
the general lived out his days 
—sometimes in the sunlight of 
reason, and again in the dark- 
ness of insanity. His hair 
grew white, as the years went 
by, and he was a familiar fig- 
ure around the hospital, 

One day a young man was 
hunting in the vicinity when 
he met the bearded, erect old 
man, strolling near the hos- 
pital grounds. “Let me see 
your gun,” said General 
Smith, 

The hunter, seeing nothing 
wrong with the distinguished 
old gentleman, complied. 
Smith broke the gun, snapped 
it shut again and said; : 

"You have done a foolish 
thing. You have put a loaded 
gun in my hands. | live over 
thero (pointing to tho asylum) 
and I'm crazy—at times. 
might shoot you, Don't ever 
give your gun to a stranger,” 

With that he handed the gun 
back to the hunter, who took 
his departure, along with 
good advice, 

The photograph of General 
Smith which appears with 
this sketch 1s from the collec- 
tion of Stanley Horn, It was 
made either during the war, 
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Whatever form public transportation takes in the future, you can-be sure Nashville Transit Company will provide it for you 








Bill 


or soon Afferward, and shows 
him  wearlug his colonels 


uniform, —— 
To get "hack to that ten 
dolar bill Gen. Smith gave 


Miss Johne, 

"[ was a little girl,” she 
said. “It Wag the jast one the 
general had, He just reached 
into his pocket and gave it to 
me, I never gpent it." 

There Were reasons other 
than sentimental for the bill 
not being spent, As she pro- 
duced it, nently folded in a 
little box, we concealed our 
curiosity while she opened it 


up. 

She handed it to us. As we 
examined the hill there was n 
sudden lump in the throat, 
and a stin in the eyes as 
we thought of the young 
brigadier who lived so long in 
the valley of the shadow. 

The general had no Federal 
greenbacks to give a little girl. 

It was n Confederate ten dol- 
lar bill. 


Gen. Thomas B. Smith 
Wounded at Nashville 
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PERCY WARNER PARK — SITE OF BATTLE 


Percy Warner Park, one of 35 Metropolitan parks, will be You will also want to visit Sevier Park, Richland Park, Rose 

the site of the Reenactment. The natural amphitheater Park, Reservoir Park and Ft. Negley which were involved in 

with its backdrop of the historic Harpeth Hills where the annual the battle or were part of the federal defense line. 

Iroquois is held will handily accommodate the 70,000 expected The use of Percy Warner Park is just one of the many services 
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BOARD MEMBERS: Dr. George W. Reichardt, Bascom F. Jones, Joe Roper, 


STAFF: Bert Elmore, Director of Parks and Recreation; Bill Crouch, Secretary 
Mose J. Davie, Charles F. Mager, Mrs. Irwin Eskind, and B. R, Allison. 


to the Park Board; F. W. Pickens, Supt. of Parks; John J. Spore, Supt. of 
Recreation. 
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6 Wounds, 
hen Death 
For Billy C. 


Some of the saddest 
/ tragedies of the 
Civil War took place 
during the closing mo- 
ments of the Battle of 
Nashville, as the Fed- 
eral attack broke the 
left wing of Hood's 
army. One of these was 


the death of Billy Carr 
as described by his 
friend, Pvt. Sam Wat- 
kins, of the Maury 


Grays, CSA 

"Our regiment,” Watkins 
wrote, “was ordered to double 
quick to the extreme left wing 
of the army, and we had to 
pass up a steep hill, and the 
dead grass was wet and slick 
as glass, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty we could 
get up the steep hillside... 


In the Bushes 


“T heard: "Surrender, sur- 
render.” and on looking 
around us I saw that we were 
right In the midst of a Yankee 
line of battle. They were lying 
down In the bushes, and we 
were not Jooking for them so 
close to us. 

“We Immediately threw 
down our guns and surren- 
dered. J. E. Jones was killed 
at tho first dischargo of their 
guns, when another Yankee 
raised up and took deliberato 
aim at Billy Carr, and fired, 
tho ball striking him below tho 
eye ‘and passing through his 

ead, » » 

"Billy Carr was one of the 
bravest and best men I ever 
knew. . . He had been badly 
wounded at Perryville, Mur- 
REBEL Old wide “chest warmer” 
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acy” Tio Clip or Money Clip $3.50. 
“Rebel Yell" Coffeo Mugs with famous 
battle scenes, Shiloh, Manassas, Antiet- 
am, Gettysburg, 8-oz. semi-porcelain 
trim rims, set of 4 only $4.95, 
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Lt. Thomas Shaw of Nashville is pinned to the earth by a Federal bayonet. 


freesboro, Chickamauga, the 
octagon house, Dead Angle and 
the 2nd of July at Atlanta. 


"In every battle he was 
wounded, and finally, in the 
very last battle of the war, 
surrendered up his life for his 
country's cause, . , His bones 
rest yonder on the Overton 
Hills.” 

+++ 


Pinned Down 


Another sad incident oc- 
curred when the Federal 
charge broke Hood's left. “Of 
those in the breach, E. L. 
Drake reported, "few escaped. 
At this point fell one of the 
bravest officers in the army, 
Lt. Thomas Shaw of Co. C, 
Second Tennessee, 


"He only yielded 
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FLEXALUM ALUMINUM Patio Covers @ Awnings 
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@ Carports 


SPECIALTIES — Australian Shades © 


Shades @ Magee Carpets 9 Folding Doors @ Room 
Dividers @ Aluminum Storm Doors © Aluminum 
Screens @ Custom Made Draperies € Commercial 


Aluminum Doors 


REPAIR DEPARTMENT — Venetian blinds cleaned, 


re-taped, re-corded and painted, 


ihe practical, economical 


way to restyle your home, 


protect its value! 


out-of-town inquiries invited 


F. DAY « C0. 


when 


“Free Estimates— 


No Obligation 
1508 Easy Terms Arranged 
Demonbreun AL 4-1701 








pinned to the earth with a 
baynoet through his body, 
from tho effects of which he 
died in a hospital in Nash- 
ville,” 

Drake went on to say that 
Shaw would have been taken 
to his father's house in Nash- 
ville, but hə refused to take 
the oath of allegiance and was 
taken to the Federal hospital 
Instead. 


++ + 
In the Battle of Franklin it 
Was said that Robert Bring- 








‘Gamest Little 





Selene Wouldn't 
Go in the House! | 


HE OFFICIAL hero- 
ine of the Battle of 
Nashville was the cou- 


rageous Mary Brad- 
ford, who tried to rally 
Confadaratag. near 
Granny White Pike. 
But another young 
lady also won the at- 
tention of contending 
armies. 


ing and she lived at Belle 
Meade, the beautiful estate on 


seo Antiquities. She was the 


owner of the Belle Meade 
plantation, 
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Ornamental 







Call "Day" Today 





Davis Pepped U 


TE MORALE of Pvt. 
Sam Watkins, CSA, 
was mighty low after 
the loss of Atlanta, But 
after Hood’s Army of 
Tennessee retreated to 
Palmetto, Ga. and had 
time to rest, Watkins 
began to feel better. 


The Army of Tennessee had 
two distinguished yisitors at 
Palmetto, President Jefferson 
Davis and Confederate Secre- 
tary of State Robert Toombs. 

"I can remember now," Wat- 
kins wrote years later, “Gen. 
Robert Toombs’ and Hon. Jeff 





‘captaing, so far as my wishes 
nre concerned, I today make 
ever? man of you n captain, 
and I say honestly today, were 
1 a private soldier, I would 
have no higher ambition on 
carth than to belong to the 
First Tennessee Regiment, 


“You have been loyal and 
brave: your ranks have never 
vet, in the whole history of 
the war, been broken, even 
though the army was routed; 
yet, my brave soldiers, Tennes- 
scans all, you have over re- 
mained in your places in the 
ranks of the regiment, ever 
subject to the command of 
your gallant Colonel Field in 
every battle, march, skirmish, 
in an advance or a retreat, 
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p Sam Wati 


"There are on tho books of 
the war department at Rich- 
mond, the names of a quarter 
of a million desortors, yet you, 
my brave soldiers, captains all, 
have remained true and stead- 
fast, 


"P haye heard that some 
have been dissatisfied with the 
removal of Gen, Joe ©. Johns- 
ton and the x daa ct of 
General Hood; but, my brave 
and gallant heroes, I say, I 
have done what I thought was 
best for your good, 

“Soon we commence our 
march to Kentucky and 'Ten- 
nessec, Be of good cheer, for 
within a short while your faces 
will be turned homeward, and 


TE tte 
cd aids hoan dc uude vues ds c vsus dps Vus de v Uu SU? 


Her name was Selene Hard- 


Harding road which is now 
operated by the Association for 
the Preservation of Tennes- 


daughter of William Harding, 


On tho first day of battle, 
when Confederate Gen. James 





Davis’ speeches, I remember your fonk wih Ties a 


how funny Toombs speech 
was. x 

“He kopt us all laughing, 
by telling Us how quick we 
wero going to whip the Yan- 
kees, and how they would ske- 
daddle back across the Ohio : 
river like a dog with a tin 
oyster can tied to his tail. 
Capt. Joo P. Leo and | laughed 
until our sides hurt us . » + 
Never before or since did | 
feel so grand... | felt bully, 
| tell you. 

"Hon. Jeff Davis spoke sub- 
stantially as follows, as near 
as I can remember: 

"SOLDIERS OF THE 
FIRST TENNESSEE REGI- 
MENT: I should have said 
captains, for every man among 
you is fit to be a captain. I 
have heard of your acts of 
bravery on every battlefield 
during the whole war, and 














EIGHTY YEARS. 








—Staff Drawing by Jim Young 





hurst of Clarksville, 29-year- 
old son of William Bringhurst, 
went into battle on crutches, 

















w- 
me 


not having recovered fram wth COT. 
wounds received before At- j dtes 
lanta, LY. OW Thy 
vi, 
an Aua : 


Bringhurst, adjutant of the "an 
49th Tennessee infantry regi- 
ment, caught up with Hood's 
army just before it reached 
Franklin, and insisted on 
joining in the charge, That 
night, bleeding from seven 
bullet wounds, he died in a 
hospital near the battlefield, 







Suzanne C, Wilson 


The true story of some of the most'significant 
and tic cavalry operations of the Amer- 
ican Civil War as told by two Union cavalry- 
men, uncles of the author. From 1862 to 1865, 
‘the 15th Pennsylvania Cavalry, Army Of The 
Cumberland, U.S.A., scouted and fought south 
through the battles of Nashville, Stone’s River, 
Tullahoma, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Frank- 
lin, tietam, and beyond. An important auto- 
biographical-biography of men, guts, and guns 
unique in the ranks of the literature of The War 
Between tho States. 
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Human’ THE FRIENDLY 













Chalmers found his cavalry- 
men hard pressed by bluecoats, 
he sent Lt. James Dinkins 
with a company to Bolle Moado 
to bring off a wagon train 
which was parked on the raco 
track there. 
Dinkins and his company 
found the yard full of Yan- 
-RECS ina tity dunuedlately 
charged, But Dinkins quick- 
ly encountered another body 
of Federals who in turn 
charged, and sent the Confed- 
erates scurrying. | 


"Bullets were clipping the | 
shrubbery and striking the 
house,' Dinkins wrote, "and 
nine of the enemy were killed 
or wounded and some 15 cap- 
tured. As we rode back we saw 
Miss Selene Harding standing 
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War is one method 


Insurance.is another. 








Selene Harding 
Waved to the boys 


on the stone arm of the front 
steps waving her handker- 
chief, The bullets were falling 
thick and fast about her, but 
she had no fear in her 
heart. She looked like a god- 
dess. She was the gamest lit- 
tle human being in all the 
crowd. 


"| passed and caught her 
handkerchief and urged her to 
go back in the house, but she 
would not until the boys had 
disappeared behind the barn,. 

| They fell back across the pike 
and awaited the coming of 
General Chalmers, who soon 
appeared," 

After the war Selene became 
the wife of Gen. W. H, Jack- 
Son, who at the time of the 
battle was commanding a divi- 
sion of Forrests cavalry, en- 
Eaged in the Third Battle of 
Murfreesboro, 








. When a man takes out adequate life insurance 
life insurance he is, in fact, 
doing the same thing our 
soldiers were doing in 1864 
— striving to preserve a 


way of life. 


never has to worry about 
how his family will get 
along without him. 
Because he took the time 
to buy life insurance, 


A man who has his family will be able to- 
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Life anà Casual 


7 
Insurance Company of Shnnessee 
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A Typical Soldier 
Of the Confederacy 


HOME OFFICE NASHVILLE 


1884—1964 


KEEPING PACE WITH ‘THE 
PROGRESS OF NASHVILLE AND 
ITS SURROUNDING AREA, FOR 





THE MOST OF THE BEST 
IN MEN’S WEAR. 


6th Ave., Nashville and Madison Shopping Center 


maintain their same 





soil, end you will tread your 
native heath, amid the bluc- 
grasa regions and pastures 


green of your native homes. 


“We will flank General Sher- 
man out of Atlanta, tear up 
the railroad and cut off his 
supplies, and make Atlanta a 
perfect Moscow of defeat to 
the Federal army. Situated as 
he i» in the enemy's country, 
with his communications all 
cut off, and our army in the 
rear, he will be powerless, and 
being fully posted and cog- 
nizant Aa onar deat rs Rd 
the Fede a D 8s m 
ment will be the ULTIMA 
THULE, the grand crowning 
stroke for our independence, 


and the conelusion of the war." 


} 


STORES WITH 


of preserving a way of life. 


standard of living, 


Call your nearby L & C 
agent today. When 
you do, the battle's over, _ 


And you've won it. 
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(Continued From Page G-3) 


boro Pike and In front of Gen- 
eral Loring. Generals French 


"and Walthall had their troops 


in bivouac along the east side 
of the Hillsboro Pike ready to 
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t Colonel Gale's Letter t 


We descended the south- 
n slope and entered the 
deep valley, whose shadows 
were darkened by approach- 
ing night. The woods were 
filled with retreating men, 

I joined the crowd and 


zc. 6, 1964 


KOE ORE EE Re A NURSES 


S Xa MR EY 
PE uA I : 
" Major William Dudley Gale was a prom- | 
i jouth at 


E; iti f Nashville, for whom Gale Lane 
ži Ee S ale tab wd W. Dudley Gale III, 
" a benefactor of the University of the 

| Sewanee and president of the Nashville Cham- 


bonts make a 


bridge, 

On we marched, through ice 
and rain and snow, ed faite 
on the wet ground at night. 
Many thousands were bare- 
footed, actually leaving the 
prints of blood upon the 
ground, as the enemy pressed 


enough to 


ee ee ee te ot te Ae E ae nn 


as we passed them, one, two, 
three, to fifteen. 

Thus we trailed on until, 
Christmas day, cold, drizzly 
and muddy we camped on the 
bank of Shoal Creek, and our 
corps formed line of battle to 
protect the rear and let us 
cross, If the bridge could be 
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o His Wife Told of Severe Fighting Around Nashville 


Then came the fight with 
the gun-boats, which tried to 
destroy our bridge, They were 
driven back and we crossed. 
“All is well that ends well,” 
Every wagon, ever cannon, 
every horse, every mule, the 
hogs, beeves, cavalry, Infan- 
try, and finally every scout 







never te d inei T "i m 
never forge e passage of 
Duck River -- Washington 
crossing the Delaware was im 
significant 

I wish I could send Y a 
something, my darling, ï 
you know I have no means, I 
do not despair, but hope to 


send you and the tittle fe 





p y way the | : } : E 9 
finally made my way to the ' ber of Commerce, died in Nashville last year. us in the rear. When wa left made. Roddy had captured lows m few things some 










move, I informed General fir “here I found d over, The retreat con- 

s E 1 Franklin Pike, where ou , toons st De- crossed over, 

mex TARET Sens "he Gen. Stewart who was much | d haian aana d the pike at Pulaski we had the enom “Aly were floated tinued to this place, and here these days. dense 
rode to the point, le : fleved. for T had been ro- leet orem MM MM CREDERE an awful road, strewn with catur, nn y Is. The we are, daily expecting orders. General Hood has bee 

to keep my office open and reileve ENT dead horses and mules broken down over the shoals. There were many things in lieved, and Taylor is in com 


man 


: - rted as certainly Killed o: - bove Florence. Byery d nd the 
; nd dispatches. I had a sig- ported : lowed, when we started on for aboy : y mA and worse than all— bridge was made a " 
nal station and sent dispatches captured. All might Pool Columbia, then Pulaski, and was haunted by the apprehen broken: pontodns, Wa counted). NOMME DORAN. _this memorable campalgn mand. Wi 
to Generals Hood, Lee and net ane Saad ide or Exe a^ then Bainbridge, four miles slon that we didi mot)have. Broken pontoons cre ee ee  gPORM TIN eee 0 s s 
and a few 8 MÀ MÀ 


Cheatham. and received others. "s pst 





In a short time the firing 
began and grew heavier as the 
enemy advanced, It was soon 
percelvad that his main attack 

! would be there, as his whole 
army appeared to be in front. 
They then stormed and took 
Redoubt 5, our forces being 
entirely too small to keep 
them back, The reinforce- 
ments sent to us did not ar- 
rive in time, 

Walthalls troops stationed 
along the pike in front of 
these works, were then driven 
in and the enemy were then 
in the rear of Gen. Loring, 
which of course, compelled him 
to fall back, as did the whole 
of our line until dark, I re- 
mained in my office until the 
Yankees ndvanced to within 
three hundred yards. I then 
mounted and made my escape 
through the back yard with 

"my clerks and joined Gen. 
Stewart in front of Mr, Plat- 
er's, where Gen. Sears lost 
his life very near me. 


All in Vain 


; As our men fell back be- 
i fore the advancing Yankees 
Mary Bradford ran out under 
heavy fire and did all she could 
to induce the men to stop and 
fight, appealing to them and 
begging them, but in vain — 
Deas brigade was here Gen. 
i Hood told me yesterday he in- 
i tended to mention her cour- 
|] ageous conduct in his report, 
which wili immortalize her. 
The men seemed utterly 
lethargic and without interest 
in battle. | never witnessed 
such want of enthusiasm, and 
began to fear for tomorrow, 
hoping that Gen. Hood would 
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~ retreat during the night, cross Dd 

Duck River, and then stop and ] 5 

fight; but he would not give e vopictally he os 

up. However, he sent all his [e Se wr Hirt, Hal Inl 

wagons to Franklin, which Z 2I ME t 

prepared tho men still more Ito INCTURE vip vibe aaa Ih 

for the stampedo of the next ' LIES (s Uter dy nite at 
or krash- tataw 


day. ata 


The enemy adapted their line : MICHIOCH Va net Prune beadeches tat! 
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to ours, and about 9 a.m. be- oye! ~ 
gan the attack on Cheatham, - . LUNES “ler pin dear tery Y 
ERE all day to turn him and i st fea mineira ve pet allaf ARM 
get behind the gap, and in PR PS 
crossing got in the rear of ESTY) are ee oe MEDICAL COR 
_ Gen. Stewart's headquarters, . — M DX LM — NaS F DI | 1 
which were on the side of the } Van Its pert yor cleat 
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ville. We could see the whole | 
line k our front — every move | ARMY 
attack and retreat. It was mag- | ME l 
- nificent. What a grand sight ro RR DI AEeOH S Vh tute gh pat indy ogof" get rit 


it was! I could see the Capitol 


all day, and the churches | D POU 
The Yanks had three lines | IXT 
| | 





Vel Luces end al alung bert 
ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 





of battle everywhere I could 
and of artillery | Wr vig tru 
playing upon us and raining | g 
shot and shell for eight mortal | 
hours. I could see nearly every 
piece in our front, even the 
gunners at work, They made 
several heavy assaults upon | 
ner me Gere} mear soni 
m. Thompson's, and one in front | 
of Mrs, Mullin's. | Dare 
Over in Clouds 
At length having gained our 
rear, about 4 pm. they made 
a vigorous assault upon the . 
whole right line and left. Bate 
rave way, and they poured 
over in clouds behind Walt- 
hall, which, of course forced 
him to give way, and then by 
brigades the whole line from 
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ies to right. Lee held oni! D ¢ 
raval 6) walie Monede UM) Army Doctor was 


Here was a scene which I 
shall not attempt to describe, 
/ for it is impossible to give you 
any idea of an army fright- 
ened and routed. Some brave 
effort was made to rally the 
men and make a stand, but all 
control over them was gone, 
and they flatly refused to stop, 
throwing down their guns, and 
indeed, everything that im- 
peded their flight, and every 

man fled for himself, 
Reynolds’ brigade was or- 
dered to go to the right just | 
hefore the rout began, and got 
to where I was when I halted 
it and got the general to form 
it in line across the point of | 
the knob just in the path of | 
the flying mass, hoping to 
rally some men on this and 
save the rest by gaining time 
for all to come out of the 
valley. NOT A MAN WOULD 
STOP! The First Tennessee 
came by, and its colonel, 
House, was the only man who 
would stop with us, and find- 
ing none of his men willing to 
stand, he too went on his way. 
As soon as I found all was 
lost, and the enemy closing in 
around us, I sent a courier to | 
Gen. Stewart, who had gone | 
to Gen, Hood's quarters in the | 
| 


proud of his medicine shelf 





if he was lucky enough to have one. Government channels were limited in what 
they could supply, and often had difficulty in supplying him with what they did have. 
The doctor had to depend greatly on his own ingenuity to obtain any medicines for 
his patients in many cases, or formulate his own if he was fortunate enough to have 
the ingredients. The fields of medicine and pharmacy were not geared to take on 
the human destruction created by the war, doctors were too few, medicines too 
scarce and ineffective. It has been estimated that if modern skills, facilities, and 
medicines had been used fatality would have been reduced by 7596! 





100 years has made the difference. Wilson Quick is happy to serve you with "what 
the doctor ordered" and with the tremendous advances being made by the medical, 


pharmaceutical and related professions, we feel that we are safe in predicting 
even greater strides for the next 100 years, i 


rear of Lea's house, to inform | 
him of the fact, that he might 
save himself. This courier was 
mortally wounded, and left at 
Franklin, Finding the enemy 
closing in around us, and all 
indeed gone, I ordered the 
couriers and clerks who were 
there to follow me, and we 
rode as fast as I could to 
where I thought Gen. Stewart 
and Gen. Hood were, They 
were gone, and in their places 
were the Yankees. 

I turned my horse's head to- 
wards the steep knobs and 
spurred away. It was the only 
chance of escape left. The first 
Place I struck the hill was too 
Steep for any horse to climb, 
and I skirted ‘along the hills 
hoping to find some place 
easier, of ascent, but none 
seemed to exist. Finally I 
reached a place not so steep, 

4 and in the midst of thousands 
of retreating soldiers I turned 
my horse's head for the ascent, 
resolved to try it. The bullets 
begun to come thick and fast. 


Now, | found my saddle 
nearly off, and was forced to 
get down, but on | went on 
foot. All along. the poor, 
frightened fellows were cry- 
ing out to me, “Let me hold 
on to your stirrup, for God's 
sake.” “Give me your hand 
and help mo, if you please,” 
Some were wounded, and 
many exhausted and unable 
to move, 

By this time the enemy had 
gotten to the foot of the hill 
and were firing at us freely. 
What was I to do? I twisted 
my hand in my horses mane 
and was borne to the top of 
the hill by the noble animal, | 
more dead than alive, T was | 
safe, though, and so were my | 


Now, Wilson-Quick has 14 locations . . . probably one in your neighborhood. 
All stores have modern facilities and offer you plus services in every depart- 
ment at lowest possible prices. If you have never shopped a Wilson-Quick 


store try one tomorrow. You can't beat the service, convenience and price. 
Open your charge account now! 
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+ How To See 
- The Battlefield 


* * x 


The Fight Here 100 Years Ago 
Covered Many Square Miles 


xc ox 


HE BATTLEFIELD 
at Nashville, except 
for a small plot on the 
peak of Shy's Hill is 
private property now 
covered by homes and 
business houses. The 
scene of the first day's 
fighting is on the edge 
of the business section, 
while the second day’s 
lines are in such sub- 
urban areas as Belle 
Meade, Green Hills and 

Oak Hill. 

This guide for the use of 
battlefield tourists was first 
prepared by historian Stanley 
F. Horn to aid visitors to the 
city. It has recently been 
brought up to date by Paul 
Beasley, & Nashville teacher 
who lives on the battlefield. 
The guide follows 


Start at Negley 


Tour begins at Fort Negley 
located at Ridley Boulevard 
and Chestnut Street. If tour 
is by bus, cars may be parked 
here. 

Fort Negley served as a key 
point in the defenses of Nash- 
ville. The city's fortifications 
extended from this fort east- 
ward to the Cumberland River 
and westward to Fort Casino 
(site of the present reservoir), 
westward and north to the 
Cumberland River. On the 
morning of December 15, 1864, 
the Battle of Nashville was 
opened by the firing of the 
big guns on Fort Negley. 
These guns continued to throw 
shells in the general direction 
of the battle throughout the 
day, although there was no 
actual combat in the immedi- 
ate area around the fort. 

From Fort Negley go west 
on Chestnut Street to Eighth 
Avenue, then turn left on 
Eighth to entrance of the 
reservoir property, then turn 
right and proceed to parking 
area on top of the hill and 
south of the reservoir. 


View of Field 


This hill was the site of 
Fort Casino where the inner 
and outer Federal lines 
branched off to the north and 
southwest. The view from the 
parking area provides an ex- 
cellent panorama of a. large 
portion of the battlefield. 

From Reservoir Hill ‘go 
south on Eighth Avenue “to 


Acklen Avenue, turn right on- 


Acklen and go to. Granny 
White Pike, make a left turn 
south on Granny White Pike 
to Ashwood Avenue. Go up 
Ashwood Hil to Fifteenth 
Avenue, Turn right on 
Fifteenth to Bernard Circle, 
then turn right on Bernard 
Circle to top of the hill where 
the television tower is located 

The faint remains of Fed- 
eral entrenchments may be 
seen on tho cast side of this 
hill which formed a salient in 
the Federal lino which ex- 
tended back to Fort Casino to 
the northeast. Location of bat- 
tle lines for both tho first and 
second days may be seen from 
this point. 

Return to Ashwood Avenue, 
turn right and proceed to 


Sixteenth Avenue, then turn 
left on Sixteenth, then turn 
right at Linden Avenue and 
proceed to top of hill at 
Eighteenth Avenue 

Main Salient 

This hill was the main 
salient of the Federal outer 


line, and served as the pivot 
from which the turning move- 
ment'of the Federal right 
wing was executed on the 
morning of December 15th. 
General Thomas used this hill 
as a vantage point to view the 
early action of the battle. 

Proceed west on Linden to 
Hillsboro Pike (Twenty-first 
Avenue) then north to Fairfax 
Avenue, turn left and proceed 
on Fairfax to Charlotte Pike. 

Observe just before crossing 
Harding Pike, the hill on the 
north surmounted by a radio 
tower. This hill served as a 
strong point in this portion of 
the Federal line. 

Proceed west on Charlotte 
Pike to Tennessee Historical 
Marker N1-1, on right side of 
road west of Richland Creek 


Forming the outer are of 
the main Federal attack 
Johnson's 6th Cavairy Divi- 


sion, Wilson's Corps, here hit 
Rucker's Confederate Cavalry 
Brigade, west of Richland 
Creek Withdrawing  south- 
ward to Harding Pike, Rucker 
held his ground there until by- 
passing Federal infantry 
forced further withdrawal to 
Hillsboro Pike late in the 
afternoon. 


Out Charlotte 


Proceed west on Charlotte 
Pike to White Bridge Road to 
parking space at ‘southeast 
corner of Kendall Drive and 
White Bridge Road. 

The actual fighting of the 
battle of Nashville started on 


i | 
Yanks Had More Generals | 


Authoritative sources have placed the 
trals in the Federal army at 1,991. 


464, 


A total of 76 Confederate 
9r died of wounds. 


" 
‘cers was 2.3 per cent. 
tent, 


The only army commander killed during the war was | 
Albert Sidney Johnston, at the Battle of | 


Onfederate Gen. 
Shiloh. 





A Gunea (our 


a generals were killed in battle 

d | e number of Federal ge 

"ere killed or died of wounds was 46. pn e 
In terms of percentage Federal losses 

Confederate losses were 16.2 per | 


* * 


* * * 


the morning of December. 15, 
when tho Federal right wing, 
including infantry and caval- 
ry, moved out of its works 
along the hills from the Hard- 
ing to the Charlotte Pike and 
advanced westward out these 
pikes and across the open 
fields between their lines and 
this road (White Bridge). 
Ector’s Confederate Brigado 
was in a detached position on 
the high ground west of this 
road, with pickets across the 
Harding Pike. When attacked, 
Ector withdrew southward im- 
mediately to the left wing of 


the Confederate main line 
along the Hillsboro Pike. 
Proceed south on White 


Bridge Road to Harding Pike. 
Turn right out Harding Pike 
to Belle Meade Mansion which 
is a short distance on the left 
beyond the intersection of 
Belle Meade Boulevard and 
Harding Pike. 


Cavalry Action 


The Belle Meade lawn was 
the scene of a spirited but 
brief cavalry action between a 
small force of Chalmer’s Con- 
federate Cavalry and a much 
larger contingent of "Wilson's 
Cavalry. Bullet marks on the 
front columns of the mansion 
still attest to the fighting 
there on December 15, 1864. 

Return toward the city on 
the Harding Pike and turn 
right. on Woodlawn Drive, 
then proceed south and east 
on Woodlawn Drive to Hills- 
boro Pike, then south to 
Cedar Lane, then east on 
Cedar Lane to the top of the 
first high hill which is called gy 
Montgomery Hill. ‘Cat 

This hill was the strong 
point of the original Confed- 
erate line, but after December 
10 it was occupied only as a 
part of a lightly held advanced 
skirmish line, the main line be- 
ing a half-mile to the south. 

Proceed east on Cedar Lane 
to Belmont Boulevard, then 
south on Belmont Boulevard 
to Woodmont Boulevard, then 
west on Woodmont to Hop- 
kins Avenue. Park on Hop- 
kins just north of Woodmont. 


Breastwork Here 


Breastworks of the main 
Confederate line may be seen 
in the yard nearby, also 
across the vacant lot on the 
northwest corner. 

Return to Woodmont and 
proceed west to Benham Aye- 
nue and go to top of hill. 

On the left, the site of Re- 
doubt No. 1, Confederate main 
line salient on December 15 
This redoubt 





Lealand Lane, Turn left on 
Lealand Lane and proceed to 
stone wall. 

The Confederate center un- 
der General Stewart was en- 
trenched behind this wall on 
Dec. 16. It withstood the 
Federal frontal attacks 
through the day but was 
flanked by the collapse of the 
Shy’s Hill defenses and was 
evacuated as the Federals 


moved in from tho west. 
Proceed on Lealand to Bat- 

tery Lane, then right on Bat- 

tery Lane to Franklin Pike. 


turned the 
taking this salient in reverse. 

Return to Woodmont, then 
go west on Woodmont to 
Hillsboro Pike, Turn left on 
Hillsboro and proceed south to 
Harding Place. 

Historical markers along | 
Hillsboro Pike indicate the | 
locations of Redoubts 3, 4, 
and 5 which were detached | 
from Hood's refused main line 
along the east sido of the pike. 

Turn left on Harding Place 
and proceed to Shy's Hill 
Road. Turn left on Shy's Hill 
Road and proceed to com- 
memoration marker. 

Tho Federal main line on 
December 16, ran east and 


west through this point. Fed- 
eral trenches in the wooded 
arca to the left are well 


preserved and extend about 
one-quarter mile to the west. 
The position of a Federal gun 
emplacement may be observed 
on a few yards west of the 
road. 


Up Shy’s Hill 

Return to Harding Place, 
turn left 2nd proceed to Ben- 
ton Smith Road. Turn right 
on Benton Smith and proceed 
to the steps leading to the 
Shy's Hill trail, Shy's Hill was 
the main salient of the Con- 
federate left wing on the 
second day of the battle, De- 
cember 16. Defended by Bate's 
division, it was subjected to | 
heavy bombardment through- 
out the day, and at about 4:15 
in the afternoon was over-run 
by the advance of Federal 
infantry from the north and 
west and Wilson's dismounted 
calvalry from the south. The 
fate of Hood's campaign. was 
sealed with the collapse of | 
these defenses 

The view to the southeast | 
shows the route the Confed- 
erate retreat to the Franklin | 
Road following the Federal 
breakthrough on Shy's Hill. 

Proceed on Benton Smith 
Road to a point directly south 
of Shy's Hill 

The Confederate line from 
Shy's Hill extended in front 
of the stone wall still seen 
going directly over the hill, At 
pad af this hill the line ran 
east and west formin a 
fishook shape. The Cobfereles 
had a battery nt the angle in 
the line at the top of tho hill. 
neon to Harding Place 
and proceed east to Granny | 
White Pike to Sewanee Road | 
turn left on Sewance and 
proceed to Stonewall Drive, 
Turn left on Stonewall to | 
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Sam Hankins, whose “Simple Story of a Soldier" ap- 
peared in the Confederate Veteran magazine, was a young 
fellow who had a strange introduction to army life. 

After a 30-mile march Sam was halted in the pouring 
rain. There were no lights and no fires. 

“T found some drifted leaves near,” he wrote, “and un- 
rolling my wet blanket I spread it out and got on it in my 





Turn right on Franklin Pike 
and go to Farrell Parkway. 


Turn left on Farrell Park- 
way and proceed to Traveler's 
Rest. 

Traveler's Rest, the Overton 
family plantation house, 
served as General Hood's 
headquarters during the two 
weeks prior to the Battle of 
Nashville. Members of the 
Overton family took refuge in 
the cellar during the nearby 
action on Peach Orchard Hill 
on Dec, 16. D 

Return to Franklin Pike, 
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re Colonel 


Colonel Blackburn served in the 4th 
i ; in-chief of State Forces 
This family gu was made on the farm 


eck in DeKalb 
River, where Colonel and MEO Blak 
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—Staff drawing by Jim Young 


A Miserable Night in the Rain 


soaked condition, covering my head and ears and using my 
cartridge box for a pillow. Notwithstanding that the rain 
still poured, I was soon asleep and did not wake until the 
bugle sounded for roll call next morning. 

“When I got up I found, to my horror, that our company 
had occupied an old abandoned graveyard, and I had slept 
full length in a sunken grave." 


ETE 


turn right and proceed toward 
the city. 


The long ridge on the right 
of Franklin Pike is Peach 
Orchard or Overton's Hill. It 
Was occupied on Dec, 16 by 
Stephen D. Lec's Corps. Tho 
line stretched across the pike 
at the point where the Ten- 
nesseo Historical Marker No. 
N2-4 is located. This hill 
served as the extreme right of 
Hood's line on the second day. 
Repeated attacks from the 
north and cast were repulsed 


throughout the day, but the 
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line was evacuated late in the 


afternoon following the col- 
lapse of the Confederate left 
and center. Lee fell back a 
short distance to a position 
across the pike and protected 
the Confederate retreat until 
nightfall. 


Proceed north to Thomp- 
son's Lane. 

The monument on the left 
at the intersection marks the 
position where the Confeder- 
ate main line crossed the pike 
on Dec. 15. Return to Fort 
Negley, where the tour ends, 
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Joe T. Blackburn, Colonel Blackburn, 
.SC., Brownlow and Barger Blackburn, 


Blackburn . . . and a 
excellent offspring, 
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Oldest Cemetery 


Nae THE SCENE of the 
third Battle of Murfrees- 
boro, fought by Forrest and 
Bate just before the Battle of 
Nashville, stands the beautiful 
nnd jittle known cemetery of 
Hazen's brigade, near the bat- 
tlefield on Stone's river. 

This little plot, Just 40 by 
100 feet, containg the graves 
of 21 men of the brigade and 
thelr officers who fell on the 
tirat day of the battle. Its only 
flag is a gnarled cedar tree, 
growing beside and over the 
simple monument. 

This is one of the oldest 
cemeteries and monuments in 
the South. It was built by the 
men of the brigade during the 
war, and had been completed 
for some time when John T. 
Trowbridge, a northern re- 
porter, visited Murfreesboro in 
December, 1865. 


Trowbridge was a guest of _ 
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Gen, William B. Hazen, who 
hud been made the command- 
ant at Murfreesboro in the 
Federal army of occupation, 
and together they visited the 
battlefield, Trowbridge copied 
lines now too faded to read; 


HAZEN’S BRIGADE 


to 
THE MEMORY OF ITS 
SOLDIERS 
WHO FELL AT STONE’S 
RIVER 


“Their faces toward heaven, 
their feet to the foe.” 


On the western face of the 
monument we were barely 
able to make out the tribute 
to the brigade; 

The blood of one-third of its 
soldiers 

Twice spilled in Tennessee 

Crimsons the Battle Flag of 
the brigade 


And inspires to greater deeds. 
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Biscoe Griffith, president, has been actively engaged in this business that 
bears his name . . . with the exception of his stretch in the Armed Forces 
during World War I... after which he was awarded the PURPLE HEART 
for wounds received at Cantigny (in the Chateau-Thierry Drive with the 
First Division). i l 
Through his appraising and rèal estate counseling service he has had an active 
part in Nashville's great development.of business and manufacturing industries 
and urban renewal developments. 
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Lucile and Biscoe Griffith, Frank 
Mrs. U. S. Blackburn and Mr. 
product of the farm, a well-bred jennet and 
a young "jackeass" which sold well in those days. 
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OW DID Nashville's 
girls take to the 
boys in blue, who ruled 
the city with military 
clickety-clack for three 


long years? 
Its safe to say that the 
who stayed 


girls 


i ; tationed reh, | 
shared the antagonism for the OU Pa "lie ^ei o dol i. ve V. rere chi ; 
Federals: held by citizens in | Do came in the parlor, Ida Hamil- 
general. For the most part, And ton flounced out of the room, 
there was no love lost be- holding her voluminous skirts 


tween Yankee 
Nashvillians. The mutual hos- 
tility was so thick you could 
cut it with a knife, 


home 


soldiers and 
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memories of wartime Nash- 
ville, 

Ono of the best known wed- 
dings of a Nashville girl with 
a Federal officer was that of 
Miss Idn Hamilton, n cousin 
of John Thompson, to Gen. 
Gates Thruston, 

It was suid that the couple 
met during the war at Glen 
Leven, Thruston, then a Wed- 


tightly so they wouldn't brush 
the hated blue uniform. She 
must have made some culting 
remark, since Thruston called 
her a “Secesh scratch-cat," 
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Mra, James E. Caldwell in her. atationed. in Nashville. with his Wi Tea 


the army of occupation, and 



















Ida's mother, called "Au 
Loulie" by Mrs. Mary T. Or 
RE eee 
sapproved of 
ze E 
The general co marry her 
daughter, she said, but he 
enn noL wear that blue un 
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form at the wedding. | j 
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mentals after a ^S 
But that turned out 









Auy Christmas that passed 
in the city during those years 
could have been called a "blue 
Christmas.” In 1862 Nash- 
villes Daily Union, in its edi- 
tions for Dec, 24-25, made just 
one reference to Christmas, 
And that said: 

“Tho public are hereby noti- 
fied- that thero will be no 
passes issued from this office 
on Christmas Day. 

“Permits to carry mer- 
chandise beyond tho lines of 
this army will not be 
granted.” 

That order was signed by 
Federal General W. S. Rose- 
crans, in command at Nash- 
ville. What it meant was 
that no Nashville girl, wife or 
mother could carry a scarf, a 
pair of shoes or a pound cake 
to;a sweetheart, a husband or 
& son in Bragg's Confederate 
army at Murfreesboro, The 
same thing applied, of course. 
when Hood's troops were 
cathped just outside the city 
during the Battle of Nashville. 
A Military City f 

A, Federal writer described 
how Nashville looked durinz 
the occupation: 

"Nashville was now a mili- 
tary city, It was girdled 
with a waist of formidable 
fortifications and encircled by 
a zone of warlike camps. 

“It's proud capitol, grace- 
ful and beautiful, upon the 
crown of a rocky hill, was a 
castle frowning with great - t 
guns on its battlements and de id 
bristling with glittering bay- , P 
onets, iy el s 

“The streets were barricaded : s. $ $ 
with cotton and earthen para- y Sy ig À 
pets. St. Cloud Hill, once the iU y^ ^ 
cynosure of the Rock City, U WE Ae. ^X 
Was a menacing fortress grin- Ro Un 2 y 
ning at traitors in the rear 
and scowling at armed Rebels 
in front. 

"The tramp of hated sold. 
iery and the ominous rumble 
of cannon wheels echoed in 
the "stony streets. A sad mix- 
ture of luxury and desolation 
excited generous commisera- 
tion; The dwellings were full 
of rich furniture, but the mar- 
kets. were bare and moncy 
scant. Most of the able-bodied 





right, because “Aunt Loulle” - 
didn't see him. She couldn't — 
bring herself to come down — 
and see her daughter married 
to a Yankee general. 












Romance Wins 


In the end, however, ro- 
mance triumphed. The year 
after the war was over the 





` General Thruston 











^... battle of which a contrary event would have essentially 
varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scones 
Sir Edward S. Creasy “Tha 15 Decisive Battles of the World” 





as if he were an eye-witness .... 


STANLEY F. HOR 


accurately and colorfully wraps up each event of .... 


“THE DECISIVE BATTLE 
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—Painted for THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN by Jane Balfour Payne Dicks 
Boys in blue get not so much as a smile from a passing belle of old Nashville, 


Newspaper advertisements 
during the occupation indicate. 
in spite of this report, that 
not all the markets were bare. 
A housewife could buy groc- 
erles — if she had Federal 
money. 


^ 


Oyster Saloon on Cedar Strect 
advertised that it was "always 
supplied with all delicacies of 
the season — fresh oysters, 
game and fish, and also fancy 
groceries and confections.” 
The fact was that the people 
of the city, as the war went on 


If any Southern sympathiz- 
ers did have money, military 
Gov Andrew Johnson planned 
to relieve them of it. He would 
use it, he said, for a charitable 
purpose, A number of wives 
and children of Confederate 


tant philanthropists had to 
dig deep, whether they wanted 
to or not. 


Among the leading Nash- 
villians who were forced to 
contribute were John Over- 
ton, Washington Barrow, 
Neill S. Brown, Mrs. Lazinka 
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male population had gone to Fresh Oysters year after year, had little with Soldiers Were without support, Brown, Dr. W, K. Bowling and C] Charge my established account CI Remittance enclosed 
war. Scarcely a score of hale which to celebrate Christmas, and Johnson proposed to help Or. W. A. Cheatham. Overton, ' t 
young men remained in the Bacon, hams, sugar, soap, or any other holiday. William them by collecting money under a heavy assessment, PICK UP YOUR COPY ü NAME chs: esto fexoveieivte toils lele enisinia ea. eos DA o erm 
city. fish, starch, brooms and other Lamers writes: from people who had it—at finally took the oath to escape Say sreuen YARD. DEALE uP at ice NOMAS RD. 
"ISTE Hid been mourning —-»PhHes erc auatabla ulace. “iit Wwealiny nomes pantries tne pomt or tne bayonet — —rimrmerdi-rumz-—- — setae | INESSE ———— See -=E Trae N E revere oe eee eee "Tne 
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\ and there was woe in store ULecause they were so high as empty, and fine china plates ments against all “rebels” onism ‘and misery in the air, COUPON : CEEOL RC SS S NS NI $ : 
which they had not drawn." to be unmentlonable. held scanty rations... Money who refused to take the Boys and girls did sometimes à E E 4 X 


The Capital Restaurant and was scarce,” 





loyalty oath. And these reluc- have an eye for each other— 






Stands 


: Over All | 


The Battle of Nashville 
x monument, originally  dedi- 
cated as the Peace monument, |. 
lands on Franklin Road at | RN 
"Thompson Lane, The monu- 
ment was erected and dedi- 


cated in 1927 by Ladies’ Battle- 
field Association through the 
efforts of its president, Mrs. 
Jantes E, Caldwell. 

Tho two chnrging steeds at 
the base of the monument, 
representing the North and 
South, are held in check by a 
youth symbolical of later gen- 
erations in America's two 
world wars. Atop the monu- 
ment the angel of peace looks 
down on the bronze figures |} A 
and. protects them with her | 
wings. | 

Sculptor of the monument 
was: G. Moretti, and funds 
were contributed by patriotic 
citizens of Tennessee and other 
States, 
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As shells burst above her, Miss Clark enters 
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—Staff Artist Jim Young 


Glen Leven. 


Yankee Bullets Didnt Scare 
Miss Clark and Her Mule 


S A. Cunningham 
ə was a day late 
when he wrote his first 
account of an anniver- 
sary tour of the Nash- 
ville battlefield, 75 
years ago. He went 
over the ground on Dec. 


and she was driving through 
the “no-man’s-land” between 
the two armies, Bullets whined 
overhead and snicked the 
branches of trees. Fort Negley 
cannon hurled shells toward 
Confederate lines. 


In No Hurry 


Miss Clark’s mule was not to 
be hurried, however, The bat- 


17. 1889. and his re- tie was none of his business. 


port appeared two days 
later in The Nashville 
American. Cunningham 
was later to become the 
editor of The Confed- 
erate Veteran. 


"Fortune. favored 
casion,” Cunningham wrote, 
“by attention from Mr. John 
M. Thompson and Col. John 
Overton, who were there at the 
time, and remembered vividly 
and much in detail what oc- 
curred.” Since Cunningham 
himself had fought in the bat- 
tle as a Confederate soldier, 
the field was thus being in- 
spected by a trio of veterans 

As the party drove westward 
across the battlefield, John 
Thompson told the story of a 
young lady teacher who, on 
the first day of the battle, was 
teaching her school where 
Caldwell Lane now enters 
Franklin Road, a site later oc- 
cupied by the Woolwine school 
This teacher, a Miss Clark, 
was staying at the Thompson 
residence, Glen Leven, at the 
time of the battle. 


As the young teacher started 
home that afternoon she was 
riding in a buggy behind a 
slow mule — perhaps because 
horses had been confiscated 
by the Federal Army. As she 
drove her buggy homeward, 
the battle had well begun — 


the .oc- 
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Growing from a socialistic utopia under the name of Ruskin 

Colony and including the well known Ruskin College into 
a productive democratic society, this history laden 
area is the home of Middle Ten- 
nessee's famous RUSKIN CAVE 
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RUSKIN CAVE RESORT looks 
M forward to'a progressive future in 
>$ this fertile southern state. 
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and he wasn't concerned with 


it In due time he arrived at 
Glen Leven, and the young 
teacher showed she was no 
more frightened than her 
mule, She took her time, got 
deliberately out of her buggy 
and walked — not ran — into 
the house, 

The battlefield tourists. rid- 
ing behind one of John 
Thompson's thoroughbreds, 
drove over across the Granny 
White Pike to Compton's Hill, 
later called Shy's Hill. “We 
went to the old breastworks,” 
Cunningham wrote, “and cer- 
tain stones that projected... 
were amazingly familiar.” 

As he traveled over that 
field memories came back to 
Cunningham, “This was a sad, 
sad day,” he wrote. “The writ- 
er was almost treading the 
tracks of a company officer 
when the upper part of his 
head was shot off, In speaking 
of this terrible day Mrs, 
Overton, Whose memory is 
acute, said: ‘The Judgment 
Day could hardly be worse.” 


The Stone Fence 


Eastward from the pike the 
buggy riders followed the car- 
riage road by the old stone 
fence which marked the north- 
ern boundary of Lealand. Cun- 
ningham noted that “We fol- 
Jowed the fence for nearly a 
mile which was used for our 


breatworks, but much of it 
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was then knocked entirely 
down, while many of the trees 
now standing were scarred by 
bullet and shell. The line was 
continued by earthworks 
across the Franklin Pike 
where the Hermitage stud 
stables is located and in which 
there are $100,000 worth of 
fine horses.’ A part of this 
property is now (1964) owned 
by Col. Gilbert. Dorland. 


“One hundred years later the 


stone wall used as a “breast- 
works” in 1864 is still stand- 
ing, perhaps in better shape 
than it was in 1889, The old 
carriage road, now a, bridle 
path, can be followed from 
Sewanee Road, near Granny 
White Pike, east across Lea- 
land Lane and southeast to 
Tyne boulevard. 

The men talked and’ remi- 
nisced of the battle. One re- 
marked that General Hood. at 
the end of the first day's 
fighting, said he expected to 
“take Nashville,” Cunningham, 
having fought in the battle, 
thought this a strange remark. 


‘Dare Not Tarry’ 


“True we did effective work 
on the first day.” he recalled, 
“but the writer was sent that 
night to our right wing to or- 
der a removal of infirmary 
corps and wagons which were 
exposed, and returning in the 
night stopped at Flat Rock, 
the home of Mr. Wesley Green- 
field, and lay down before a 
fire to rest. But realizing there 
was no protection against the 
enemy, he explained his con- 
viction of the danger, and felt 
that he dare not tarry.” 

“Colonel Overton's house 
was the headquarters of the 
Confederate Army all tho while 
it confronted Nashville. Dur- 
ing that time Col, Overton was 
much with Hood and sums up 
his character in these words: 
‘A brave, good man but hard- 
headed as a brick.’ Again re- 
ferring to the Confederate do- 
feat he said: Poor Hood! He 
was a gallant fellow, but the 
fight at Franklin ruined his 
army." 

Writing of Hood's army, 
Cunningham then noted that 
“many who were barefooted in 
the snow did not participate 
in the battle.” and if this is 
correct Hood's available effec- 
tive strength may have been 
cut considerably, 


Old Confederate 


"The most conspicuous old 
Confederate in the country,” 
wrote Cunningham of Col. 
John Overton, who was “be~ 
coming venerable" in 1889. 
"True,' our reporter added, 
"he did not carry a gun often, 
and he never claimed the pri- 
vate's pay of $11 a month, but 
he struggled and suffered with 
the Confederates and won't go 
back on them, cost what it 
may, 

Overton told Cunningham 
the only thing he ever did he 
was ashamed of was to go to 
Gov. EUREN Johnson for 
amnesty. e was under the 
"$20,000 clause" and his prop- 
erty was being confiscated. 
When he told Johnson what he 
was there for the governor 
abused him as a “damned 
aristocrat.” 

Dr, J. A. Lyon, a Presbyter- 
ian preacher from Mississippi 
was standing near by. Lyon 
told the governor he was dead 
wrong about Overton. It 
would be news in Alabama or 
Mississippi to say that man 
was an aristocrat, he asserted 
for although the colonel was 
a wealthy man, he was far 
from being an aristocrat, 


Weary of War 


Old soldier Cunningham, 
thinking of his experiences of 
25 years before, ended his re- 
port with a telling commen- 
tary on the battle. He con- 
cluded: 


“Ah what an awful day in 
the country south of Nashville 
25 years ago! Tennesseans 
who had waded in blood and 
snow to maintain possession 
of their homes were driven 
away never to return but as 
paroled prisoners, The Battle 
of Nashville fought against 
pitiable odds and under cir- 
cumstances so depressing as 
to almost destroy manhood, 


quence during the war, Those 
who witnessed it and wanted 
the end to come. whichever 
way it might, wanted the Fed- 
eral commanding officers 
cashiered for not doing more 
effective service, for not cap- 
turing Hood's entire army." 
Cunningham's meaning in 
this paragraph is clear. There 
were people in Nashville who 
had had enough of the war 
and wanted the end to come— 
"whichever way it might.” 


Not So Sorry 


Another Nashvillian, Lt. 
James L. Cooper, also indi- 
cated in his journal that peo- 
ple were tired of the war, and 
happy to see the end, Cooper 
was at Eatonton, Georgia 
when the end came, and he 
wrote; 

“Crowds of men from Lee's 
and Johnston’s armies now 
filled up the village of Eaton- 
tOn and one would have 
thought from the mirth and 
gaiety that prevailed that our 
armies had been successful ... 
All went as happily as you 
please. 

"At our house ali felt very 
blue at the turn our affairs 
were taking, but with all our 
sorrow there was a feeling of 
relief that the war was at last 
over, and that we were at lib- 
erty to go home once more. I 
am afraid if the truth were 
known that we were not so 
sorry as we should have 
been.” 


*B 


display of à 
weapons, ammunition and ac- 
couterments will J 
the Parthenon under the di- 
rection of M. 
Letters, diaries and books also 
will ba displayed. Admission is 
frec. 
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HE commemoration 

program for the 
centennial of the Battle 
of Nashville will start 
at 8 p.m, Dec. 11 with 
a Civil War concert at 
the Nashville Municipal 
Auditorium, Admission 
will be 50 cents. 


Program ‘chairman for the 


opening concert is Jack De- 
Witt, president of radio sta- 
tion WSM, with Robert Evans 
Cooper hs his assistant. 
sic will be by ‘the United 
States Continental Alr Com- 
mand 
Capt. 
featured will be songs by Win 
Stracke, 
dramatie monologues from the 
speeches of Lee and Lincoln. 


Mu- 


commanded by 


gm. ‘Also 


Loren Johnson, 


folk singer, and 


On Dec. 12 and 13 a relics 
firearms, edged 
be held at 


Hume Parks. 


At 10 a.m. on the morning 


of Dee 12, a Civil War parade 
will 
Park. Parade marshal will be 


be held in Centennial 


Maj, Gen. Van D. Nunnally, 


adjutant general of Tennes- 
see, and assistant parade 


marshal will be Lt, Col Har- 
rell E. Webb, of the Tennessee 
Army National Guard, Proto- 
col officer will be Col. Camp- 
bell Brown, U.S.A. (Ret) 


Parade Units 


Parade units will include re- 
activated Confederate and Un- 
fon units of various branches 
of the service, descendants of 
soldiers who fought in the 
Battle of Nashville and mod- 
ern military units, 

On Saturday afternoon Dec. 
12, at 2 o'clock, a re-enact- 
ment of the battle will be held 
in the steeplechase area at 
Percy Warner Park on Old 
Hickory boulevard. The re- 
enactment, showing four 
phases of the battle, will bo 
directed and co-ordinated by 
Hal R. Swann Jr. 

On Sunday, Dec. 13 at 2 p.m. 
the Battle of Nashville monu- 
ment at Franklin road and 
Thompson Lane will be re- 
dedicated, The rededication is 
sponsored by affiliated chap- 
ters of the Nashville UDC, 
with Mrs. Ray B. Scarborough 
as chairman of the rededi- 
cation committee. 


Address by Clement 


The program will include an 
address by Gov, Frank Clem- 
ent, the placing of a wreath at 
the foot of the monument by 
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band of the 30th Armored Di- | 
vision. 

On Sunday afternoon at 3 
o'clock a memorial service for 
Confederate dead will be held 
at Mount Olivet Cemetery on 
Lebanon road, sponsored by 
Gen, Joseph E. Johnston 
Camp No. 28, Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans, Finner D. 
Whitman, commanding. A 
memorial address will be de- 
livered by John May, national 
commander, Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans, 


An hour later. at 4 pm, a 
memorial service for Union 
dend will be held at the Na- 
tional Cemetery on Gallatin 
road under the sponsorship of 
Nashville Post No. 5, Ameri- 
can Legion. with John E. Bos- 
worth as chairman of the pro- 
fram committee. A memorial 
address will be delivered by 
Joe C. Carr, secretary of state 
of the state of Tennessee. 


On Shy's Hill 


On Dec, 16 at 4 p.m, a me- 
morial service will be held on 
Shy's Hill, at Granny White 
and Harding Place, in honor 
of the men who díed on the 
hill during the crucial mo- 
ment of the battle. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by the Con- 
federate Historical Society of 
Nashville, Franklyn McCord, 
president. A memorial address 
will be delivered by Hugh 
Walker. 

Members of the Davidson 





1868 


Only 


four years following 


the De- 


cisive Battle of Nashville, McIntyre 
Nursery was established. 


The third generation is still serv- 
ing Nashville and Middle Tennes- 
see with the finest field grown 
‘nursery stock—Evergreens, Shrub- 
bery, Trees—with one of the larg- 
est greenhouses in the area con- 
stantly producing top grade bed- 
ding and house plants. 


We Invite You To Visit Qur Nursery 


ROBERT 


M 


Open 


Nursery 
Sunday 


2 MILES ST OLD Me 
PA HICKORY 

BLVD. ON RIGHT 

PHONE 297-6596 
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County Clvil War Centenniol 
Committee ure: Sam Davis 
Bell, chairman; Gol. G. M. 
Dorland, chulrman, steering 
committee; Dr. John Leo Far- 
ringer Jr, assistant to chair- 
man, Davidson County com- 
mittee; James A. Hardin, exec- 
utive director; Lytton Clark, 
treasurer; Mrs. Charles B, Jar- 
day, office secretary; Mrs. Ray 
Scarborough, secretary; Mrs. 


Robert D. Hatcher,. secretary. 


‘Sam Davis Bell 
Leads committee 


7 


inspired to please the most important people on earth, 


LI 


? Li t LJ 
t interests are closely tied to people and we delight 


with a viewpoint that looks to the future . . . now 
PROPHECY . . . LOVEMAN'S looks forward with Middle 


Tennessee and the South to continued progress 













Paul H. Beasley, chairman, 
program committee; Richard 
Leon Cornwell, parade co-or- 
dinator; Jack DeWitt, chair- 
man musical program; Mal- 
colm H. Parks, chairman dis- 

lays committee; Hal R. 
wann Jr, chairman and di- 
rector of reenactment; Rus- 
sell Nichol, chairman housing} 
James L. Bailey, Judge Allen 
Cornelius Sr, chairman educit- 


+ Roynold Dor- 
tional program y Tom 


ris, C, Buford Gotto, 
Mayhew, George H. McMur- 
iry, James . Perkins Srs 


George Spence, Hugh Walker, 
Finner D. Whitman. 


Ex-officdio members are 
Mayor Boverly Briloy, Stanley 
F. Horn, state centennial 
chairman; J. P. Lawrence, 
state centennial vice chair- 
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MWe Were There! 


LOVEMAN’S ... in it’s 102nd year, born in a war 


—— — tori tinie. . . presents, here, its part of tITé-0-priaees ^ 
in Nashville's progress over a century. The beginning, 
of course, is with . . . PEOPLE . . . LOVEMAN'S always 
has placed the individual in the center as the measure 


of things. This means our personnel constantly is 


our customers. Our personnel renders services based on 
PRINCIPLES as passed on from Mr. Loveman, who in 


| 1862 conducted business in his home at 4th and Church, 


and they have survived from generation to generation until 
today. ;: . . LOVEMAN'S takes justifiable PRIDE in the 
quality of our product and the fact that our customers come 
back to us again and again. This kind of value makes its own 
definite contzibuticn to the customer's PROSPERITY, 
and whenever a customer reaps benefits relative to his well- 


being . . . it’s a real PLEASURE for both of us. All our 


in serving them well. So with a great tradition, yet 


through the next 100 years. LOOK FOR US! 


Well Be There! 


LOVEMAN'S 


WARÀ H| S CENTER ciicogllE MEADE 


— 
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state centennial executive di- | 


rector, er 
Members of the steerin 

committee include Dorlan at 

Bell, Farringer, Hardin and 


ty committee listed above, and = 
1 s 


vice chairman; Daniels, 


blie relations; 
An D. Nunnally Jr, parade 
marshal; James H. Armistead, 
Andrew Benedict Jr, John E. 
Bosworth, De O, Can- 
Joh , Clay. 
aont T. "Dickinson, Maj. 


Gon. William R, Douglas, Wil- 


liam F. Earthman Jr, Bert 


| Gayle Gupton, Fred — 
ARUM AUN S Jones, Lt. 


rvey Jr 
Bee Mitchell A. Marshall, 


Ralph McGee, Dr. Oscar Nool, .. 


George Nordhaus, Alfred 


Sharp Jr, John Sloan, James 


P. Wilson and W. W, Young. 





man; Col. Campbell H. Brown, f 
Serving The Catholics of 
Tennessee Since 1937 


THE TENNESSEE REGISTER 


official weekly newspaper of the 
Catholic Church in Tennessee 
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Battlefield of 


. Nashville. — 
{> Dec. 15-16th, 1864, — 


Drawn by Wilbur F. Foster imt 
"Major Engineer Corps, C. S. A. 
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Confederate Lines, 1 P.M., 


uer s l Dec. 15th. 


i Confederate Lines from Morn 
Pryt to 4 P.M., Dec. 16th. 
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Send requests and 
appreciation to: 
www.patreon.com/LLAU 
Other social media 
COMING SOON 











